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THE HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 


Like children at their little play 
We cry when things ge wrong, 

The building of the beautiful 
Seems hard and time seems long. 


Life’s causes and effects we build 
Into this house of ours. 

And groan because our feeble strife 
But strengthens our life’s hours. 


Things do not come to us by chance. 
What seems to us so hard, 

Perhaps is but a building block, 
To lift us heavenward. 


With love and life and good and ill, 
We build this structure bold, 

And low seems life and life seems low 
Whose mystic key we hold. 


Our house of beauty firm must stand 
Untouched by wind or tide; 

With dome and turret, life’s high prize 
Raised to the heavens wide. 


Our beauteous house we build each day 
Till comes with even’s sun 

The call that gently, softly says 
“Home beautiful is done.” 


“A whispered ‘Be brave’ to our fellow-men 

And they pick up the thread of hope again. 
Thus never an act or a word or thought 

But that with unguessed importance is fraught, 
For small things build up eternity 
And blazon the ways for a destiny.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hevry Sasin, Jowa: The right teacher in the 
right place insures a good school. 

Hamitron W, Masir, Editor Outlook: Childhood 
is defrauded of half its inheritance when no one 
swings wide before it the door into the fairyland of 
nature. 

Dr. F. Louts Soupan, St. Louis: There is no worse 
piece of folly than that of which instances, fortu- 
nately rare, are found in many places, from the pri- 
mary room to the university, than the fatuous com- 
plaints about the alleged poor instruction which the 
children have found in the grades below their present 
one. 

Dr. Tuomas M. Battier, Springsfield: The super- 
intendent ought to make it his duty to fashion and 
shape the educational thought of the community. 
He ought to make the schools known and popular in 
the community. In this way he can create the pub- 
lic sentiment which he needs to sustain him in every 
step he takes in the direction of improving the schools. 


HuGo Munsrersers, Harvard: The child is apt 
to be spoiled by surroundings that tell nothing of the 
life that some day it may have to face. A few jolts 
and jars will not hurt the child. A few punches re- 
ceived by the irritable boy and a few exchanges of 
blows may teach that lad a lesson. Give the child 
an inkling of what is before him. Don’t allow the 
revelation to come too late or be too cruel, 


REFLECTIONS ON READING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J, M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 


I sometimes think after visiting one of our educa- 
tional meetings that it would be a great contribution 
to the pedagogical literature of this country, if each 
college or university president, professor, or superin- 
tendent would be perfectly fair and honest with him- 
self, and make out and submit to his fellow-workers 
a complete list of all the books, pedagogical and other- 
wise, which he had carefully read during the last revo- 
lution of the earth around the sun. While it is a 
great pleasure indeed to sit and listen to addresses that 
had been carefully prepared and then discussed by 
persons chosen for that purpose, and to heighten this 
effect, it should always be borne in mind that the 
papers read and the substance of the discussion follow- 
ing each paper will be preserved in print, yet there is 
another phase which to me has been equally as inter- 
esting, if not more so, and that is—to engage in pri- 
vate conversation and to discuss informally the most 
interesting books one has read since the last session. 
'requently others, perhaps strangers, are attracted to 
the subject, and they contribute to the pleasure of the 
conversation. 

It is not my intention at this time to be personal in 
my references, but in order to make my meaning clear, 
it will be necessary to give firmness and stability to my 
own thoughts in mentioning the names of some of my 
acquaintances whom Ihave known for years, and 
others with whom Iam only partially acquainted. 
This is my excuse for giving these reflections more of 
a personal bias. 

The Columbus meeting is, | believe, the only one in 
years that I have attended at which I did not have an 
opportunity to spend an hour or more with Dr. Harris, 
our commissioner of education, and to ask him what 
good books he had read since last July, and which 
But no op- 
portunity occurred at the Columbus meeting for me 
to gratify my desire. As he always expressed it,— 
“We must get together at the dinner table and have 
our annual review and ascertain what progress we 
have each made during the last year.” I report to 
him all the works | have found most valuable, of a 
general and a special character, and this annual re- 
union I regard, at least, as one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of my life. So far as the character of my read- 
ing is concerned, I have been influenced largely along 
some lines by Dr. Harris. When he urges educators 
to take often “good literary baths,” I know exactly 
what he means. No doubt there are many others in 
this country that have enjoyed similar privileges. 
Frequently,when I read a thoughtful book, I wrote to 
Dr. Harris and ask him if he knows of other authors 
who have treated the same topics, and in this way we 
compare notes and I get the advantage of his sugges- 
tions. Perhaps | have been at times too hasty in 
passing opinions upon authors, but, so far as 1 now 
remember, | do not recall a work upon the value of 
which we have differed very materially, though Dr. 
Harris’ reading is very much more extensive than my 
own, from the fact that I do stop reading after two or 
three hours during the night, while it is nothing un- 
common for him to read until three or four o’clock in 
the morning. 
reads longer and sticks to it closer. 

Another gentleman whose lines of investigation 
have always been deeply interesting to me is Professor 
Charles De Garmo. Before he came so prominently 
hefore the public as a lecturer and a writer, it was my 
good fortune to form his acquaintance, and frequently 
at our educational meetings | have sat with him at 
hotels and talked along various educational and psy- 
chological lines, and we would often compare notes 
on authors and give our estimates of them, as well as 
of our public school men. I remember very distinctly 
at Nashville, Tenn., the year the National Educa- 


ones of them he would advise me to read. 


He thus gets ahead of me because he 


tional Association met there, of telling Dr. De Garmo 
that in my opinion he was destined to become one of 
the leading educational thinkers of this country. 1 
had formed my opinion from the thoughts that he 
expressed and the ideas he advanced from the stand- 
point of the teacher, and it was very evident to my 
mind that he was struggling up through Yuestions 
that under the most favorable conditions are exceed- 
ingly perplexing, but that he was also looking at them 
resclutely for the purpose of determining — their 
theoretical and practical value. During the same 
session | made a remark to this effect to Dr. Harris,— 
“that Professor De Garmo was now in the fog, but 
that he was pushing his way upward into a purer sun- 
light of truth, and that | felt quite sure that his con- 
ceptions would eventually become very clear and be 
fixed upon a solid foundation.” 1 believed then there 
Was more outcome in him as a thoughtful educator 
than any other young man that | knew of in this coun- 
try. Lis subsequent career has justified my opinion. 
At the Columbus meeting, however, he was so busy 
and so fully occupied with other matters, that 1 had 
only a few words with him at the breakfast table, and 
l asked him but a single question, and that was this: 
“Had he read Professor Borden Bowne’s last. work?” 
He said that he had not, and 1 remarked to him “that 
it is one of the clearest works that has ever been pre- 
pared in this country.” Lle said: “Yes, Professor 
Bowne is one of the best thinkers in America.” 1 
regretted that we did not have time to discuss the 
work itself. 1t is always a great satisfaction to one 
to get the views of another upon such a topic, and such 
a comparison | regard as extremely valuable from the 
fact that no two persons ever see the same subject from 
precisely the same identical view-point. 

Another gentleman whose scholarship and social 
qualities I esteem very highly is Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, whose estimate of books 1 always appreciate. 
Seldom ever do Ll write a note to him but that I ask 
him this question: What good books have you read 
since | last heard from you?” His mind is a vigorous, 
growing one, liberally endowed by nature and exten- 
sively cultivated by reading and observation, I sel- 
dom see the notice of a new work of any kind, but if L 
mention it to Dr. Butler, he can give me his opinion 
concerning it or its author. He is not only a man that 
is widely read, but one who puts his own thoughts into 
| was very much disappointed be- 
A 


what he reads. 
cause he was not at the Columbus meeting. 
munication received from him recently recommends 
Brunetiere’s “History of french Literature,” a won- 
derful work indeed. ‘That conference is deferred till 
our next meeting. 

In this connection | wish to say a few words in re- 
gard to one of the most distinguished sons the state 
of Ohio ever produced. 1 refer to the late Dr. John 
Hancock. When | first became acquainted with him, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, in an aside conyersation, 
he revealed one side of his nature to me that was one 
of the most delightful and charming that I had ever 
come in contact with, and one which | did not suspect 
he possessed. It is true that he read many of the 
dry reports that state and city superintendents issue. 
His information was accurate and extensive on school 
literature, school legislation, in short upon almost 
every subject in connection with educational work 
throughout all its phases. He had been constantly 
thinking over these subjects for years, and he had 
them arranged and classified and at his tongue’s end, 
so that whenever a discussion lagged, Dr. Hancock 
was ready to speak. He did not have to prepare, be- 
Ile was what would be called 


Ile 


dealt with questions as a matter of business, and not 


cause he was prepared. 
an interesting speaker, but not a polished one. 


io make a display of his knowledge of rhetoric and 


oratory, Straightforward, direct, argumentative, 


plain, business-like, and to the point. This was the 
Dr. Hancock as I knew him at that time, and as I had 
estimated his sphere of knowledge acquired from men 
and books. ‘This was indeed a very narrow measure 
of the real man. 
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It is on the literary side that he was at his best. In 
literature in general, he was one of the widest ree 
men that Lever knew. His soul was attuned to ap- 
preciate the beautiful and the sublime. His whole 
heing was saturated with it. His nature was in full 
sympathy with the very best that had ever been 
written or spoken in many languages. ‘The extent of 
his reading was indeed marvelous, and this was the 
side upon which he was greatest and grandest. After 
this first revelation to me, we always spent the time, 
when not actively engaged in the session meetings, in 
comparing notes and in talking over what interested 
hoth of tis so deeply. Our last conversation was after 
the meeting in Philadelphia, when we came through 
from Columbus together. Nearly the entire journey 
on that train we spent in quiet conversation touching 
upon the subjects that we had both thought of so 
often in our past lives. A short time after, when I 
picked up the morning paper and saw that he had 
suddenly expired in his office, L felt in the very depths 
of my soul that one of the most beautiful lights of this 
earth had been transplanted to another sphere. TLow 
rich his mind was in all that constitutes true man- 
hood! 

I never saw Frank A. Fitzpatrick while he was prin- 
cipal in the St When he was 
elected city superintendent at Leavenworth it must 
have been two or three years before we met. Dr. 
Harris had written to me that he was a bright young 
man, well read, and an excellent judge of school work, 


Louis public schools, 


and one whom it would bea pleasure for me to know, 
! remember that one afternoon a well-dressed gentle- 
Main, a stranger to me, called my office, and an- 
nounced himself as Mr. Fitzpatrick. We shook hands 
cordially: had a few minutes’ conversation, and he de- 
parted, saying that he had just stopped over to meet 
me between trains. The next time L saw him he 
came down here to play checkers. A gentleman liv- 
ing in this city had great confidence in himself as a 
checker player. Ile was from Syracuse, N. Y., and 
was regarded as the best checker player in our town. 
He had communicated to me the fact that books were 
published upon that subject, and through his per- 
suasive manner L bought a work. Somehow or other 

heeame noised around that Superintendent Fitz- 
patrick of Leavenworth was a good checker player, so 
| wrote him to come down and play this champion. - 
Ile set a time to come, and he was here “on time.” 
They played nearly all day, with the following result: 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, twenty-three games; Mr. Phelps, two 
eames; draws, three. congratulated Mr. Fitz- 
patrick for swinging aloft the dignity of our profes- 
sion. Our real acquaintance began from that day. 
rom that time until he went to Boston I was more 
intimately and closely connected with him than with 
any other educator in this country, and this friend- 
ship has been as close and constant as that between 
Damon and Pythias. 

| do not know another person outside of Dr, Harris 
who is a more omniverous reader or a better-informed 
man ona wide range of subjects than Frank Fitz- 
patrick. In early life he had the very best training. 
Ile studied history when a school boy under Dr. 
Harris, and he was the boy whom, one day when en- 
gaged in a mischievous prank, the Doctor, in order 
good teachers may be made out of poor 
ones, picked up and pitched him on top of a high book 
case standing in the room, where he left him to con- 
jemplate the superiority of man intellectually and 
physically over that of a small mischievous boy. In 
St. Louis at this time was a coterie of the very fore- 
most thinkers in America. Under the influence of 
these persons, such as Dr. Harris, Henry ©. Brock- 
meyer, Horace Morgan, Annie Brackett, Susan Blow, 
William Bryant, Dr. Soldan, and others, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick came, and his studious habits were formed 
which thus shaped his life work. He absorbed the 
spirit of this band of thinkers. He grasped their 
thoughts and ideas and lived them. With a mind 
keenly analytic, he became one of the very best posted 


lo show how 


in all their doctrines as one of the younger disciples 
It was an edueation within itself to 
have been exposed during the impressible years of 
youth and manhood to such elevating influences, and 
hy the time that he was thirty years old it was not 
an uncommon thing for him to measure lances with 


of this group. 


awny of his seniors. THe is one of the men. owing to 


the peculiarity of his mental constitution, that is dis- 
posed to look at the other side of every question, and 
hence he is found frequently standing on the outward 
verge of the minority side. His peculiar bias is first 
destructive and then strongly constructive. 

At this last meeting he and I compared books, and 
our last words were to this effeet: “Frank,” I said, 
“read ‘David Harum,” and he asked me to read 

“Bob, Son of Battle; the Story of Two Dogs.” The 
dogs, be said, represented their masters, and the 
parallel was carried through the book from the begin- 
ning to the end of the story. One of the dogs was a 
jolly, good-natured fellow, just as his master was, and 
the other was a snarling, vicious cur, that was not 
popular with any other dog. I will read this book 
when I find I have missed Mr. Fitzpatrick very 
much since he took up his residence in Boston. 

There are many quiet men who attend the educa- 
tional meetings. They make little noise, frequently 
they attract no attention only in’ select cireles. I 
have one of these men in mind now,—that elegant 
and polished gentleman and scholar, Superintendent 
i. 8S. Cox of Ohio. 1 think T first met him at one of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Associations held in Colum- 


ANNA J, GRANNI88, 
Author of “Skipped Stitches,” 


busin se. We were both at the Chittenden hotel, 
and we drifted into conversation, Again, at the meet- 
ing in February, it so happened that we were at the 
same hotel, and I enjoyed his conversations exceed- 
ingly. He is a student in every sense of the word, of 
literature, history, sociology, ete. 
elevated, and artistic. 


His taste is refined, 
He enjoys literature for the 
pleasure it gives him, and he is an excellent critic. 

These references are suflicient to indicate some of 
the satisfactions that spring from social conversation, 
and have only mentioned ‘a few of them. My faith 
is greatest in the younger men of the country. I see 
in many directions evide neces of broad reading, close 
and logical thought. They are searching out in a 
forceful sort of way. ‘There is always a great oppor- 
tunity for the young man as well as the old one, pro- 
vided he does not become too firmly wedded to one 
idea. There is no one idea, not even that of the im- 
mortality of the human soul, that is sufficiently ecom- 
prehensive within itself to occupy and engross*the 
thoughts of even an ordinary mind. The student of 
education must of necessity look out upon various 
lines of human effort. I cannot better illustrate the 
thought that I would impress than to refer to the 
autobiography of Bismarck. His life work was that 
of “German Unity,” but in order to accomplish this 
result it was necessary for him to understand the law, 
the constitution, and the past, present, and the in- 
dicative future political history of every country of 
any significance in Europe. Not only that, he 
weighed the influences and the motives that actuated 
every government that could be effected in any way 
hy the unification of the Fatherland. He looked 
through men to see motives that would influence 
them, and it was owing to this fact, combined with a 
strong will power, that he was the first statesman of 
this century. 


Now, if superintendents would make out a list of 


books that they read each year and publish them, 
would it not be a fair indication of the lines of in- 
vestigation upon which they are interested? — I confess 
frankly that often in conversation with some of the 
friends that I know, when I ask, “What have you read 
recently that is good?” the replies are somewhat dis- 
couraging. In conclusion, I suggest, as an index 
of the trend of thought, that educators interested in 
this matter keep a diary for one year, and then com- 
pare notes “on books read.” 

Thomas Jefferson and John Adams did not hesi- 
tate, as their valuable correspondence shows, to tell 
each other of all they read from letter to letter. Why 
should we? 


TEACHER'S DUTY TOWARDS THE SCHOOL, 


BY DR. LOUIS SOLDAN, ST, LOUIS, 


Education forms the basis of our national institu- 
tions, because they rest on the principle of self-gov- 
ernment, which, in turn, requires the widest dissem- 
ination of intelligence. The state, therefore, has 
iaken care of the education of the young, and main- 
tains a free public school system, which it makes 
accessible to every child. It is clearly in the interest 
f the state, and it is in the interest of the child as 
well, that the conduct of popular education, which is 
of the highest importance to the state, should not be 
left’ exclusively, or even chiefly, private effort. 
There can be no more desirable furtherance of the 
cause of education than is found in the system of pub- 
lie schools, jealously guarded by the people and liber- 
ally supplied by their representatives with all the 
appliances that tend to perfect training. The main- 
tenance of the system of public schools is the best 
safeguard of the welfare and interests of the child, 

For this reason, every teacher owes to the system 
of public schools, of which she is one of the represen- 
tatives, full loyalty and unswerving support. Un- 
less she believes fully in public school education and 
its high mission, she cannot conscientiously hold her 
position. ‘There can be no better incentive for her 
than to feel that the welfare of the whole community, 
aye, of our whole system of government, depends on 
the free and liberal education of the masses in schools 
which make them intelligent citizens and good men 
and women. A firm belief in the power of the pub- 
lie school system for good, and unswerving loyalty 
to it in every way, is an inseparable condition of a 
feacher’s efficiency. Report. 


THE SHAPING OF . 


ISK RIES OF MODELS. 


BY WALLER J. KENYON, LOWELL, MASS, 

Once, in the presence of Disraeli, an over-con- 
fident youth ventured to ridicule the proverb makers. 
Anyone, he said, could make proverbs, in quantity. 
And the statesman answered: “Make a few.” It is 
needless to say that had the young man accepted the 
challenge, he would have acquired a sudden and last- 
ing respect for a genuine proverb. 

A series of sloyd models is a good deal like a collee- 
tion of proverbs. They are plain, unpretentious 
affairs, but there is a great deal in the reason of their 
being. 

There was once a ‘young manual training teacher 
who sought out a woodenware shop, his note-book 
hand, expecting to be able to jot down a list of lemon 
squeezers, Chopping-bowls, ete., and in such an off- 
hand manner make for himself a sloyd series. In the 
end he found it not the hit or miss procedure he had 
conceived. Indeed, there was no end; for, after ten 
years of experimentation, the same teacher found 
himself still dissatisfied with his sloyd series, con- 
stantly modifying the exercises and adjusting their 
sequence, 

The original sloyd school at Naas, Sweden. has been 
in operation for twenty-five years. Dr. 
teachers are still altering the courses, 


Saloman’s 
each season in- 
troducing new models and modifications in old ones. 
This goes on, not because they are’ tired of see ing the 
old models around, but because in the new the vy find 
a cleser approach to the aims the *y have always in view. 
The recent years have seen a good many ambitious 
attempts made, in this country and England, to origi- 
nate svstems of manual tr; lining; but there is not : 
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successful (elementary) manual training course in 
operation, in either country, that has not Naas to 
thank for its foundation principles. ‘These are:— 

1. Gradation of Difficulty. The exercises must 
proceed from known to unknown, from simple to com- 
plex, from the easy to the difficult. 

In this respect articles made in wood are very mis- 
leading In appearance. A rectangular block is easily 
pictured to the mind’s eye. The supposition natur- 
ally follows that such a block is easily formed with 
tools. This is very far from the case. In fact, a 
“modeled” article, presenting contours that bafile 
description in words, involves a much lower grade of 
col skill than does one having plane faces and right 
angles. 

The basis of organization lies, then, not in the 
models themselves, but in the tool exercises they em- 
body. Tere, then, is a question of tool sequence. 
(1)°Are some of the wood-working tools easier of 
wanipulation than others? (2) Of two or more ex- 
ercises With the same tool, may one be easier than 
another? 

The answer in both cases is affirmative. It is a 
simple enough matter to roughly eut a stick in two 
with a cross-cut saw, but quite another to put a good 
bevel on that same stick with a chisel. And again, 
one of the simplest of tool exercises is to plane the 
edge of a thin board; but to plane up the face of that 
board is much more difficult. 

The Naas people think the sloyd knife is best 
adapted) for the beginning, and so the first two or 
three models of the Naas series are small, modeled 
articles, requiring the use of the knife. At Aksel 
Mikelsen’s school Copenhagen the rip and eross- 
cut saws are first used. In England, it doesn’t seem 
to have occurred to them that there is such a thing 
ay tool sequence, except among the teachers who are 
following the Naas svstem. [believe Mr. Barter is 
the latest Englishman in print on the manual train- 
ing question. Tis book is full of good suggestion, 
but he has thrown to the winds all arrangement of 
medels and gradation of exercise. He takes now an 
easy model, now a hard one, with the utmost abandon, 
The first exereise in his published course should be, 
say, nine or ten, and his twenty-fourth model is 
scarcely more advanced than his first. So that Mr. 
Barter strongly calls to mind the young man of the 
nete-hook in the woodenware shop, or perhaps the 
bull in the china shop. 

In the manual training courses of the future physi- 
ological psvchology will likely have a say. Stanley 
Hall and others are showing that the muscular organ- 
ization of a child does not develop simultaneously 
throughout. The Jarger muscles, of more general 
use, are pretty well developed, while the smaller ones, 
of more special function, are yet nascent. Thus a 
child has learned to push his arms about and run, 
while it is still a diffieult matter for him to pick up a 
pin or thread a needle. 

J. Liberty Tadd, in Philadelphia, has developed a 
remarkable system of drawing on this basis. His 
younger pupils stand at the board and draw large, free 
designs (with both hands) in place of the cramped 
affairs usually found in drawing books. 

If we apply this idea of consecutive muscular devel- 
opment to the bench work, the saw will be the earliest 
tool used, and the models will be rough in finish, as are 
garden trellises. This is in perfect agreement with 
the Mikelsen system in Copenhagen. 

There is some food for thought here for those who 
are trying to drag woodwork down into the primary 
vrades, the proper place for clay modeling and card- 
hoard work. 

2. Self-Reliance. We cannot develop the pupil’s 
<lf-reliance by doing his work for him, or causing it 
to be done by machinery. So the sloyed idea requires 
that the exercises shall be reasonably within the 
pupil’s ability of performance. This condition rele- 
gates to the rear of the course all joinery. The early 
models must be of one piece and avoid much stress on 
“truing up” with the try-square. I have yet to meet 
ihe child or the adult who can, in his initial efforts, 
perform those feats in handicraft, which are the pride 
and joy of the experienced workman. If it is the 
models we are after, of course we can do them our- 
selves, while the pupil stands on one foot and looks 
on; or we can have the mill make them, or half make 
them, or three-quarters, and let the pupil do the rest. 


But if we are after the worker and not the work, then 
the pupil must take the raw material and hand back 
the finished model. This can only be accomplished 
where the models are selected with respect to the ex- 
ercises they embody. 

3. Altruism. Respect for labor, so strongly ac- 
cented in the Naas doctrine, can only be hoped for 
When the boy has some honest acquaintance with 
labor itself, and has come to a realization of the ratio 
between effort and recompense. 

The suggested use of the models is important. A 
bird cage does not make for the highest motive. A 
bird house does. In general, all models making for 
destruction and detention are to be quietly displaced 
by those Which are constructive and altruistie in their 
suggestions. Thus all sorts of pop-guns, bean- 
shooters, and traps—even the necessary motise trap 
are best left out, in favor of domestic implements, 
garden fittings, school apparatus, ete. 

1. Form. That the model should be of good 
form, secured by graceful contour, and pleasing pro- 
portion, need hardly be urged. The question of 
form is of as much importance here as in any other 
branch of art. 

In addition to the above requirements, Saloman 
inentions the training in order, neatness, and cleanli- 
ness, Of course, these things are to be considered at 
all times and do not apply especially to shop work. 

Wlustrative Construction. shaping model 
series, the American tendency of Jate gives prefer- 
ment to school apparatus over articles of home use. 
It can hardly be otherwise in this day of correlation 
of study. The beotjaek and wooden spoon and 
towel-roller are destined to go, each to its own place, 
vielding the field to science apparatus, such as the 
lever, the pendulum, and the test-tube rack. A very 
strong argument for this advance lies in the fact that 
children show a greater interest in the making of 
physics apparatus and the implements of nature 
study. The child mind seems to seek, in) manual 
training. an auxiliary to his lines of study, so that 
correlation finds its justification in the pupil's own 
desires, 

THE HABIT OF SUCCESS. 

[Sample of school talks given by E. R. Booth of the Techni- 

cal school, Cincinnati. | 


Few things render more satisfaction than the con- 
scousness of reasonable success whatever you 
undertake. You are constantly coming in contact 
with others who do succeed, and you will perhaps un- 
consciously measure your success by them. If you 
often find yourself falling short, you are in danger of 
coming to the conclusion that your are worthless. 
Success grows from what it feeds upon. Success to- 
day will make you more able to sueceed to-morrow; 
and to-morrow’s success is but the forerunner of that 
of the next day, the next week, the next month, the 
next year. Thus the habit is formed, and you learn 
to look forward to the duties ahead of you with the 
same complacency that you anticipate your dinner 
next Sunday. Surely no one wants to go through 
the world making a failure of almost everything when 
the happiness accompanying success is within his 
reach. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHEMISTR Y.—(/1.) 
BY HARLAN PAGE SHAW, 
Bridgewater (Mass. Normal School. 


Il. CHEMICAL ACTION. 

5. (a) Let a splinter of wood fall. Break the 
splinter. (b) Burn the splinter under the mouth of 
a dry cold inverted bottle. What passes from the 
wood? What two things collect on the inner walls 
of the bottle? What remains of the burnt end of the 
splinter after the flame is extinguished? (Note. 
From these or similar experiments the teacher should 
lead the pupils to distinguish between physical change 
and chemical change—the difference in the two kinds 
of action and in the products of the action.) 

Class discussion. How may you know when 
chemical action is going on? Give some instances of 
chemical action that you have observed. What are 
some of thesways by which chemical action may be 
started? How long does the action continue in any 
viven case? What is the difference between a sub- 
stance and a body? Which is changed by physical 


action? Which is entirely changed by chemical 
action 
Ill. SOME CHEMICAL OPERATIONS. 

fi. Solution, (a) Add a pinch of salt to an ineh 
of pure water in a test tube. Shake the tube until 
the salt is completely dissolved. Observe the appear- 
ance of the liquid. Taste it. Evaporate a few drops 
on a glass plate held several inches above the flame. 
Compare the solid residue on the plate—after it is 
cold—with salt in color and taste. Think what be- 
came of the salt as it dissolved. (b) Shake up thor- 
oughly a little clay with some pure water in a test 
tube. Compare the mixttrre with the solution of salt 
in appearance, Allow it) to stand for some time. 
What becomes of part or all of the clay? What, then, 
is another difference between this mixture and the 
solution of salt? 

Class discussion. Tow can vou know when a solid 

is really dissolved ina liquid? What three aids are 
usually emploved ino making a solution? Name a 
umber of solutions that vou have seen used. Sup- 
pose vou had some sugar mixed with fine sand, how 
could vou separate them? 
t. Making crystals. (a) Make a warm solution 
of powdered saltpetre and set it aside in a saucer un- 
til it has “dried up” (the water has evaporated). 
examine the resulting crystals, sketch them.  (b) 
Make a hot saturated solution of alum, hang a piece 
of cotton twine down through the centre of the liquid 
and allow it to cool quietly. Observe what collects 
en the string. (¢) Take a heaping tablespoonful of 
sulphur and heat it carefully until it is just melted. 
Allow it to cool quietly until a thin erust is formed, 
then pierce the crust and pour out the interior fluid. 
Notice the needle-like crystals. 

Class discussion, do crystals differ from 
other bodies? In what different ways can they be 
made? Tf possible, show the class a few mineral erys- 
tals in the rock and consider how they were probably 
formed. What conditions favor the forming of good 
crystals from solution ? 

8. Making precipitates. Make solutions of lead 
nitrate, copper sulphate, iron chloride (Fe, Cl,), and 
potassium sulphoevanide (NCNS, drug store). Add 
a drop or two of hydrochloric acid to the lead nitrate, 
one drop of ammonia water to the copper sulphate, 
and a little of the potassium sulphocyanide to the iron 
chloride. Tleat all of the test tubes and allow them 
to cool again. Deseribe the action in each case. 

Class discussion. In what respects were all three 
experiments alike? Tlow did the first two differ from 
the third? Compare and contrast’ the first two. 
Teach what a chemical precipitate is. How does the 
operation resemble the preceding one? Tow does it 
differ from it? What uses may be made of this opera- 
tion? 

9. Filtering. (a) Shake up some clay with water. 
Allow the clay to settle and then pour off the clear 
quid. Call this process decanting. Is it possible 
to get the liquid entirely free from the solid in this 
way? (b) Mix clay and water again and pour the 
mixture into a folded filter paper fitted into a funnel 
which rests in ad clean bottle. Observe the character 
of the liquid (iltrate) which passes into the bottle. 
The solid particles left on the filter are called) the 
residue, (¢) Make a solution of salt, filter it, and see 
whether the salt is separated from the water. 

Discussion. low does a filter separate a solid from 
a liquid? What substances can be used as filters? 
Why is well water or spring water better for drinkin 
than surface water? Why is milk strained ? 

10. Distilling. Boil gently an inch of inky water 
in a test tube, allowing the steam to pass through a 
bent glass tube, fitted into the test tube stopper, inte 
an empty (open) test tube which rests in a bottle of 
cold water. (Teacher make a sketch of the ap- 
paratus on the blackboard). Observe what collects 
in the second test tube (distillate), and how it differs 
from the liquid in the first test tube.  Infer the two 
steps in distilling a liquid and a use for the operation. 
What are the essential parts of a distilling apparatus? 

11. Subliming. Mix a little sulphur and clay 
and heat the mixture in the bottom of a closed tube. 
(See 3.) Observe the changes in the mixture and what 
collects in the upper (cool) part of the tube (sub- 
limate). Infer the two steps in subliming and a use 
for the process, Compare and contrast it with dis- 
tilling. 
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ALASKA. 


Little did the United States comprehend the value of her 
purchase from Russia when, in 1867, she came into pos- 
session of that great northern wilderness. The area of 
Alaska is 617,703 square miles, of which 37,596 square 
miles are coast islands. This is an expanse of country 
as great as thirteen New Yorks, greater than eight Mis- 
souris, and more vast than six Oregons. 

The interior is a vast plateau of rolling hills and occa- 
sional valleys. The coast range is crowned with many 
peaks from 10,000 to 20,000 feet in height. There are liv- 
ing glaciers in this range. 

The Yukon, the principal river, has a delta sixty miles 
wide, while the river itself is frequently ten miles wide. 
Its length is probably 3,200 miles. It drains an area of 
600,000 square miles, and, with its tributaries, affords 
4,000 miles of navigable waters. This is a distance as far 
as from Bangor, Me., to San Francisco, and back as far 
as Salt Lake. 

Gold, silver, copper, timber, furs, salmon, and other 
fish are the leading products. 

Sitka is the capital, and Juneau on the mainland, 100 
miles northeast of Sitka, is the leading commercial town, 
The population of Juneau is about 3,000. The new towns 
of Dyea and Skaguay, which came up like mushrooms at 
the beginning of the present gold excitement, are of con- 
siderable importance. St. Michaels, eighty miles north 
of the Yukon delta, is a place of some importance in the 
Behring sea. Dawson City has temporary importance 
because of the Klondike. 


SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. 

Death of President Lincoln, April 15, 1865. 
Andrew Johnson became president, April 15, 1865. 
Grand review of armies, May 23-24, 1865. 
Thirteenth amendment ratified, December, 1865. 
Tennessee re-admitted, 1866. 
Atlantic cable laid, 1866. 
Tenure of office act, 1867. 
Purchase of Alaska, 1867. 
Impeachment of President Johnson, 1868. 
Fourteenth amendment ratified, 1868. 
General Grant inaugurated president, March 4, 1869. 
Pacific railroads completed, 1869. 

Black Friday, 1869. 

Fifteenth amendment ratified, 1870. 

Santo Domingo, 170. 

Reconstruction completed, 1870. 

Treaty of Washington, 1871. 

Chicago fire, October 8-9, 1871. 

Ku Klux outrages, 1871. 

Greeley campaign, 1872. 

Geneva award —-Alabama claims, 1872. 

Boston fire, 1872. 

East River bridge, 1870-1883. 

Modoc war, 1873. 

Panic -second Black Friday, 1873. 

The Jetties built, 1875-1879. 

Molly Maguires overthrown, 1875. 

Centennial exposition, 1876. 

Invention of the telephone, 1876. 

Custer massacre—Sioux war, 1876. 

Electoral commission, 1877. 

Rutherford B. Hayes inaugurated, March 4, 1877. 
Railroad strikes east of the Mississippi, 1877. 
Chinese troubles and Kearneyism in California, 1878. 
Yellow fever on the lower Mississippi, 1878. 

The Bland silver bill, 1878. 
Resumption of specie payments, 1879. 

James A. Garfield inaugurated, March 4, 1881. 
Death of President Garfield, September 19, 1881. 
Vice-President Arthur becomes president, 1881. 
Civil service reform bill passed, 1883. 
Grover Cleveland becomes president, March 4, 1885, 
Charleston earthquake, 1886. 

Interstate commerce act, 1887. 

Presidential election act, 1887. 

Law excluding Chinese immigration, 1888. 
Benjamin Harrison inaugurated president, March 

4, 1889. 

Johnstown flood, May 31, 1889. 

McKinley tariff bill, 1890. 

Sherman silver-purchase bill, 1890. 

Cleveland's second inaugural, March 4, 1893. 
World’s Columbian exposition, May-November, 1893, 
Repeal of Sherman silver-purchase bill, 1893. 
Great railroad strike, 1894, 

Wilson tariff bill, 1894, 

The political contest of 1896. 

William McKinley inaugurated president, Mareh 4, 1897. 
Dingley tariff bill, 1897. 

\nnexation of Hawaii, 1898. 

Spanish-American war, April 25-December 10, 1898. 


~~Gibson’s U, S, History, 


MENSURATION, FRACTIONS, AND PER- 
CENTAGE.—(IL) 


BY FRANK A. PARSONS, 
Maplewood School, Malden, Mass. 


DEVICE IN SPIRAL ARRANGEMENT FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 


The fraction work may be developed in the same 
manner as heretofore; however, it seems wise at this 
point to teach pupils to associate related fractions, 
and circles in Fig. 12 are used as convenient for this 


GRADE THREE. 


One-half, or fifty per cent., of twenty-four inches equals 
twelve inches. 

One-half, or fifty per cent., of thirty-six dollars equals 
eighteen dollars. 

One-half, or fifty per cent., of twenty-one dollars equals ten 
dollars and fifty cents. 


numbers used small, and the questions within the 
comprehension of the age to which they are given, 

Begin the fourth year by giving a thorough drill 
on finding the area of oblongs and triangles, both 
done to the half and quarter-inch scales. Develop 
by diagram the fact that the area of the triangle is 
equal to half the area of the oblong having the same 
base and altitude, and derive the rule that the pro- 
duct of base and half the altitude, or the product of 
half the base and the altitude, will give the area of 
any triangle. Fractions should be introduced in con- 
nection with the triangles as shown in Figs. 138, 14, 
and 15. 


GRADE FOUR —TRIANGLES. 
{Seale: One-half inch equals one inch.} 


4 ww. 


= Law. 


Fig. 13. 


Two equals number of square inches in one row. 

Two and one-half equals number of rows. 

Two and one-half times two square inches equals five square 
inches, equals area of triangle. 


One-quarter, or twenty-five per cent., of twenty-four square 
inches equals six square inches. 

One-quarter, or twenty-five per cent., of forty equals ten. 

One-quarter, or twenty-five per cent., of forty-five equals 
eleven and one quarter. 


One-eighth, or twelve and one-half per cent., of thirty-two 
triangles equals four triangles. a 
Three-eighths, or thirty-seven and one-half per cent., of 

_, twenty-four quarts equals nine quarts. 
Five-eighths, or sixty-two and one-half per cent., of forty 
pounds equals twenty-five pounds. 


purpose, For example, the halves, fourths, and eighths 
form one group; the thirds, sixths, ninths, and 
twelfths another; the fifths and tenths are taken to- 
gether, while the sevenths and elevenths stand each 
alone. 

It is in this grade also that percentage has its 
origin. Correlatively with the fractions, percentage, 
decimal fractions, and the parts of a dollar should be 
taught. e. g. $4 = .5 or 50c. or 50% of a dollar. 
$4) = $.25 or 25e. or 25% of a dollar, and so on. 
These terms should be used in daily oral and written 
drill interchangeably, until one form is as familiar to 
the class as any of the others. Here is the founda- 
tion for the decimal system and its application to per- 
rentage, and the drill should be thorough but the 


Fig. 1M. 
Seven and one-half equals number of square inches in one 
row. 
Two equals number of rows. 
Two times seven and one-half square inches equals fifteen 
square inches, equals area of triangle. 


Fig. 15. 
Two and one-half equals number of square inches in one row. 
Seven equals number of rows. 
Seven times two and one-half square inches equals fifteen 
square inches, equals area of triangle. 


Following this drill is the application of squares, 
oblongs, and triangles to the surfaces of the cube, 
Square prism, square plinth, and triangular prism. 
Each of these should be taught in the following order 
Pupils construct patterns for these solids to dictation : 
mark surface off into square inches, and compute as 
in Fig. 16, 
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GRADE FOUR.—AREA OF THE SURFACE OF A 
SQUARE PRISM. 


{Scale: One-quarter inch equals one inch.1 


Fig. 16. 

Four equals number of square inches in one row of base. 

Four equals number of rows. 

Four times four square inches equals sixteen square inches, or 
area of one base. 

Two times sixteen square inches equals thirty-two square in- 
ches, or area of two bases. 

Four equals number of square inches in one row of side. 

Eight equals number of rows, 

Eight times four square inches equals thirty-two square inches, 
or area of one side. 

Four times thirty-two square inches equals 128 square inches, 
equals area of four sides. 

Thirty-two square inches plus 128 square inches equals 160 
square inches, equals area of surface of square prism. 


Much oral drill, diagram work, and quick mechan- 
ical computation should follow. In giving this work 
use fractions freely, no denominator to exceed twelve, 
The work in percentage is continued in daily oral 
drill, using the common and decimal fraction forms 
interchangeably with the aliquot parts of a dollar 
and the per cents. corresponding to these. 

The first part of the fifth year is spent in review of 
surfaces taught in the fourth, with the addition of 
the triangular and square pyramids. The method of 
dealing with these is shown in Fig. 17. 

GRADE FIVE.—AREA OF THE SURFACE OF A SQUARE 
PYRAMID. 


{Scale: One-quarter inch equals one inch.) 


Two equals number of square inches in one row of triangular 


side. 
Six equals number of rows. 


Six times two square inches equals twelve square inches, equals 


area of one triangular side. 

Four equals number of triangular sides. 

Four times twelve square inches equals forty- 
eight square inches, equals area of four 
triangular sides. 

Sixteen square inches plus forty-eight square 
inches equals sixty-four squaie inches, 
equals area of square pyramid. 


An important part of the fifth year’s 
work is the development of the rule to 
find the contents of the cube and square 
prism. Fig. 18 shows the diagram for 
this purpose. Pupils should be taught 
at this point to draw properly the 
solids, giving an opportunity for teach- 
ing the simple laws of perspective 
where they shall be useful in prevent- 
ing distorted drawing, 

The sphere, cylinder, and cone 
should be taught in the sixth year 
with less diagraming and more prac- 
tical application; however, practical 
problems should be given daily in 
connection with the work from the be- 
ginning of the second year. 

Percentage, of course, is now. car- 
ried on with its applications, as directed 
by the course of study, and fraction work has a 
thorough mechanical foundation in the fifth and 
sixth years. 

The fact that by this plan. pupils learn to 
compute surfaces and contents with accuracy and 
rapidity is not claimed to be its chief advantage, 
The mind is trained to a logical method of thought, 
practical material for daily drill is furnished, greater 
manual ability is acquired, and a habit of correct, 
orderly, exact written expression is developed. 


CONTENTS OF A RECTANGULAR 
PRISM. 


[Seale: One-half inch equals one ineh.} 


GRADE FIVE 


Fig. 18. 


Fig. 17. 


Four equals number of square inches in one row of base. 

Four equals number of rows. 

Four times four square inches equals sixteen square inches, 
equals area of base, 


Seven equals number of cubic inches in one row. 

Four equals number of rows. 

Four times seven cubic inches equals twenty-eight 
cubie inches in one layer. 

Four equals number of layers. 


" Four times twenty-eight cubic inches equals 112 
cubie inches, equals cubical contents of rectan- 
gular prism. 

. SMALL GIFTS. 


Who gives the world a noble thought, 
And writes it out, in prose or rhyme, 
May furnish for some low'y soul 
A stepping-stone on which to climb. 


For I believe each child of earth 
However darkly stained by sin, 

Still holds the hope that higher worth 
Somehow, somewhere, he yet may win. 


Then send your noblest thoughts abroad, 
h) Nor idly wait some higher call ; 
Give to humanity and God 
Your best; nor deem the gift too small. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


THORNS AND LOCUSTS. 


{Notes from Professor H. C. Jack’s lecture at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, | 


The most distinguishing character of the thorns is their 
spines or thorns which are really peculiarly modified 
branches. These spines are of no fixed length, and in 
some species they are very short, or almost entirely 
wanting. The leaves are simple and alternate with serra- 
ted margins. The flowers, which are perfect, are essen- 
tially like those of the pear and apple. The fruit resem- 
bles closely that of the June berry, but with the 
particular difference that its seeds are enclosed in a 
very hard core. New England has several species of 
thorns, but just how many are indigenous here is not 
known, and botanists are at present studying the sub- 
cect. It is yet undecided whether two or three of the 
species are native or introduced. It is known that the 
Enzlish hawthorn, which is common in cultivation, was 
introduced. 

The principal native species are the downy, the scarlet, 
the cockspur, the large-spined, and the dotted thorns. 
The first named, the downy, gets its name from its leaf, 
which is covered with down or pubescence. The fruit also 
is pubescent and very large. It ripens in September and 
usually falls before the leaves. The latter have a heart- 
shaped base and are somewhat lobed with sharp serra- 
tions. The downy thorn is most likely to be confused 
with the scarlet thorn, but the leaves of the latter are 
smooth or glabrous on both surfaces. Some botanists, 
however, class the scarlet as a variety of the downy 
thorn. The fruit of the scarlet thorn is not so large and 
does not ripen so early, and the flowers are much later in 
blooming. Both these species are found in the region 
about Boston, and at Winthrop they grow in abundance. 

The large-spined thorn, which gets its name on account 
of the great length of its spines, does not groW to be so 
much of a tree as the other two. Its leaves are more 
pointed at the base, not so much lobed, and less sharply 
serrated, The fruit is small and the flowers appear late, 
Thorn leaves are often found with wrinkled, brown 
parches in early summer. This is caused by minute in- 
sects which are deposited while in the egg state between 
the upper and under surfaces of the leaf, and after hatch- 
ing feed on the leaf tissue. 

The cockspur thorn is found plentifully near Fall River 
and about Lowell; also in western Massachusetts and 
Vermont. Its leaves are narrow, obovate, and have no 
lobes. They are glossy above and the lower surface is 
smooth and shining. The fruit, which is of a dull red 
color, often persists all winter. It is cultivated in the 
vicinity of Boston in the parks, but is not common here. 

The dotted thorn grows abundantly in Massachusetts, 
west of Worcester. It is broad and spreading for its 
height, a tree thirty feet high often having a diameter of 
from thirty to forty feet. The fruit, which ripens in the 
fall is dotted, hence the name of the tree. 
The obovate leaves have a slight indication 
of lobes and serrations. The veins are 
noticeably impressed and the bark and 
twigs distinctly grayish after the first year. 

The English hawthorn, or as it is often 
called in English literature, the white thorn 
or May bloom, is cultivated here in gar- 
probably as many as twenty varie- 
ties of it are grown, some single, some double 
flowered. One variety has red blossoms. The leaves are 
very much lobed, in fact almost divided. The tree 
known in European literature as the black thorn is 
really a plum, and has been introduced into this country. 
The buckthorn belongs to a widely-separated group. It 
was introduced here years ago and may often be found 
now wild in the woods anywhere within a radius of from 


dens, and 


twenty to thirty miles from an old settlement, the seeds 
having been carried by birds. A tiny spine at the end of 
the buckthorn branches is the only thorn it has. Curi- 
ously enough, the leaves are arranged some opposite, 
some alternate, and the veins have a tendency to run 
from the midrib to the upper end of the leaf. The buck- 
thorn is commonly dioecious, but many trees bear perfect 
flowers. 
cutting well, making a thick growth. 
uncut it reaches a height of from thirty to forty feet 
with spreading branches. Its leaves come forward late 
and its flowers are inconspicuous. 

The common locust, though by many supposed to be 
native here, was, in reality, brought from the Allegheny 
It is the tree known in Europe as the 


It is used here commonly as a hedge and bears 
If allowed to go 


mountain region. 
acacia, the white locust, the yellow locust, and the black 
Its flowers, which are perfect, are followed by 
This tree often be- 


locust. 
pods. The leaves are odd pinnate, 


Continued on page 394, | 
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Have a laudable pride in your profession. 

‘Porethought is worth more than afterthought. 

The original New York school came from Holland. 

Have a glow of friendliness for your fellow- 
teachers. 

The teacher’s notions must be clear, if the pupils 
are to be clear. 

Lend a hand to every unemployed teacher and 
superintendent, 


A kindergarten room in every schoolhouse is to be 
ihe Chicago ideal. 


The past year has been one of great prosperity for 
colleges East and West. 


The Boston excursions for Los Angeles will leave 
July Land 5, Allaboard. 


It requires great skill to show a child his ignorance 
without chilling his ardor. 


It is the part of wisdom to respect the ideas of those 
associated with us im our work. 


He isa rare man who can teach any subject as well 
without a good book as with it. 


Schoolhouse architecture is an art by itself, and 
only experts should be allowed to trifle with it. 


Can you do any better in writing about the things 
foreign to you than your pupils do in the tasks as- 
signed to them? 


Mrs. Ela FL Young positively declines to withdraw 
her resignation as assistant superintendent of schools. 
ler nay is nay every time. 


You will never known how to teach as well as you 
would if vou had taught yourself all the lessons that 
you should have learned from your opportunities. 


Observations must be wrought into “organized 


knowledge” to be of great value. It is hardly worth 


while to observe unless the observations signify 


something. 


The successful man has confidence in the success of 


other men, but the unsuccessful man never acknow!- 
edges the success of another and growls and whines 
at every man who is a success. 


Chicago teachers do not really need a trial for 
bribery, but the charges of this nature against the 
transportation committee of the Teachers’ Federation 
look as though it might come to that. It is not easy 
to see how the teachers of Chicago can be in a frame 
of mind for good work with all the excitement they 
manage to have on hand. 


REJOICING IN BOSTON, 


Rah, rah, rah for Boston! There is to be no re- 
duction of salaries. [t was announced a year ago that 
an act of the legislature, not so intended, would. re- 
duce the school appropriation to such an extent that 
after August, 1899, there would be a reduction of ten 
per cent. in all salaries. By virtue of economy in 
other directions the school board has in the mean- 
time saved the amount involved, and announce that 
the salaries will not be molested. This is refreshing. 
All honor to the school board of Boston. 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


Stockton, Cal., has raised upwards of $1,000 for 
her invitation to teachers and for her weleome to them. 
There are few things in the Pacifie coast more de- 
lightfal than a boat ride from Stockton to San Fran- 
ciseo, and the merchants of Stockton have arranged 
for this trip to be provided the teachers for a fare of 
fifty cents. One of the first things to lay hold of when 
you reach Los Angeles is “From the Land of the 
Sun,” a beautiful 32-page pamphlet, profusely illus- 
trated on California. It is a three-fold view of the 
state: Southern California, with Los Angeles as a 
centre; Western California, with San Francisco as a 
centre: Middle California, with Stockton as a centre. 
With all our lovalty to San Francisco and Los Angeles 
we must say that Central and Eastern California are 
no less attractive, and in variety and grandeur are 
At any rate, this elegant portrayal of 
all three views ought to be in the hands of every 
teacher who goes to California. In 1887, when the 
N. eA. went to San Francisco, the trip to Stoekton 
was the banner outing. 


even more 


BLUE STOCKINGS. 


Winchester 
Donald, says that he does not like women’s colleges: 


Phillips Brooks’ suecessor, Dr. 


“The moment a woman becomes erudite, as she does 
after the average college course, she becomes a blue 
stocking and apart from the rest of society, and con- 
~ quently she does not accomplish the good she might 
otherwise. These colleges are not good for society.” 

It seems impossible that any sane and sober man 
should make such a statement, but there seems to be 
chance to doubt that Dr. Donald said it. 

Now it is incumbent upon him to furnish some 
facts that shall justify the statement. This is not a 
day for opinions with no faets behind them. The 
editor of the Journal has had occasion to look up facts 
regarding graduates of Wellesley, Radcliffe, and Bos- 
ton University covering a period of some years, and 
on the basis of this study not one graduate has been 
found who is accomplishing less good than she would, 
presumably, have accomplished had she not gradu- 
ated, and all appearances indicate that nearly all of 
them are accomplishing much more good than they 
would have accomplished without their college edu- 
cation. 

If Dr. Donald will furnish any considerable num- 
her of facts regarding the women graduates of any 
three colleges which show that his statement might 
possibly have some suspicion of truth in it, the Jour- 
nal will give $100 to any institution he may mention. 
If this sum is not sufficient, it will be increased to any 
reasonable amount. Dr. Donald owes it to his repit- 
tation to say upon what he bases such a statement. 


INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP. 


The teacher must be the intellectual leader of the 
youth who come under his instruction. Whatever 
else he is, he must be the master of intellectual mili- 
tary tactics. he mind has peculiar attachment for 
any line of thought in which it has been developed, 
and follows with enthusiastic and unswerving loyalty 
any master who has led in repeated victories. Sol- 
diers care little for the personal characteristics of an 
officer from the military standpoint, provided he be a 
brilliant commander on the parade ground, an heroic 
leader in battle. 

In the schoolroom the teacher, with all his genial 
qualities, must be a brilliant intellectual leadpgr, must 
furnish the best of mental discipline in order to main- 
tain the highest respect due the man with such pro- 
fessional opportunities and responsibilities. 

The mind will even swear hearty allegiance to a 
philosophy with which it has no natural affiliation, 
and to teachers with whom it has nothing in common, 
siinply because the mental faculties delight in being 
marshaled in their philosophic evolutions under ex- 
pert generalship. Jlow much more potent, then, the 
influence of a teacher with high moral purpose, genial 
ways, delicate sentiment, who can add these virtues 
to that of bright, vigorous, intellectual leadership. 
In this age of the world the teacher owes it to himself, 
as well as to his profession, that he be a master in the 
various sciences and arts and leadership of the human 
mind, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Through an extreme utterance of a New York 
clergyman there has arisen a widespread query as to 
whether or not the Sunday schools are a benefit to 
the community. ‘Their most ardent defenders are 
the editors of the secular press. ‘There are 300,000 
Protestant Sunday schools, with 3,000,000 teachers 
and 25,000,000 men, women, and children enrolled. 


There is no liability that these will be abolished. In . 


such an institution there must be an immense amount 
of good accomplished that cannot be estimated or 
Institutions with a good purpose al- 
ways do unseen good. 

Nevertheless, the Sunday school is not an unmixed 
good. It is a serious matter to have children allowed 
to act like his Satanic majesty in the House of God, 
as some boys’ classes do act in nearly every Sunday 
school. It is a serious matter to allow children who 
study secular facts with intense ardor to be allowed 
to think they have studied sacred facts and truths 
when they have merely glanced at them, if they have 
even done so much as that. 

There is nothing in America to-day that needs a 
vigorous overhauling more than the Sunday schools. 
There is a certain glamour about the number of 
schools, of teachers, and of enrolled scholars that 
gives a sense of satisfaction that no attainment jus- 
tifies. 

To talk of abolishing the Sunday school is rank 
nonsense, but the idea of leaving them as they are is 
almost more vicious. There is one good feature in 
all Sunday schools, even of the very bad ones: it is the 


even suspected. 


influence of a consecrated man or woman who thinks 
of the class every day of the week and devoutly wishes 
to be a benefit to each of them, boys or girls. he 
work is voluntary, and hence is interested effort. 
But all this does not lessen the demand for more in- 
telligent teaching, more genuine study, and skillful 
administration, 


THE EVESIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


It has become a matter not only for comment, but 
for serious consideration that a large number of 
school children are obliged to wear glasses. The 
glasses may not appear until late in the high school 
course, but the injury to the eyesight is begun and 
aggravated in the lower schools. If we would pre- 
vent the development of near-sightedness and other 
eve troubles, we must give careful attention to the 
conditions surrounding the pupils in primary grades 
and throughout the school course. All this has been 
recognized in a general way, but there has been little 
or no definite, systematic application of measures of 
iclief and prevention. If a child’s eyesight is ex- 
amined before he begins to study, a slight defect, 
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which by neglect would grow into a great one, may be 
Parents are very careless about this 
matter, and do not realize that the child’s vision 
should be tested as faithfully as his teeth are exam- 
ined by the dentist. It is perhaps more important, as 
trouble with the eye is not felt so quickly or so keenly 
as with a tooth. 

Dr. B. FP. Rogers in a paper on this subject in the 
Buffalo Medical Journal declares that the schools 
must take active measures to protect the eyesight of 
children. It is necessary, he says, for the school to 
require that the eyes of all children should be tested 
Ix fore admission as pupils, and in case the vision is 
much below the normal, the parents must seek pro- 
fessional counsel and present certificate to that 
effect. Children with inflamed eyes should not be 
allowed in the school unless a physician certifies that 
the disease is non-infectious. 

Having endeavored to correct such troubles as exist 
in the evesight of its pupils, the school should use 
even greater care that their sight be kept in the best 
condition by the arrangements of the schoolroom and 
the requirements of study. Dr. Rogers sums up as 
follows some points which should be considered in 
school surroundings :-— 

“Light. This commences, of course, with location 
of school lot, its surroundings, the number and loca- 
tion of windows. Quantity and quality of light are 
modified by the color of walls and shades to the win- 
Shades should be hung on the adjustable 
shade fixtures. 


corrected. 


dows. 


“Tints. Blue, gray, or neutral tints are best for 
walls, 
“Desks. Adjustable desks should) be used and 


placed so that the Hight falling from the upper sash, 
when possible, will strike the desk over the pupil’s left 
shoulder. 

“Artificial light. “Artificial light is always a badd 
light for young eves; school children with myopia or 
any form of eve strain should not work or study by 
artificial light. 

“Writing on blackboards. ‘The writing should be 
large and legible: if required to be read at fifteen feet, 
should be large enough to be read at thirty feet. 
School hours should be care- 
fully adjusted to the strength of the pupil. There 
should be frequent intervals during school hours for 


“Excessive work. 


relaxation of the eyes.” 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS, 
VOTE DETERMINES AS TO USE OF SCHOOLHOUSE. 

In Mekhardt against. Darby, which was an action 
brought to compel the members of a district school 
heard to allow the use of the schoolhouse in which to 
hold religious meetings, the supreme court of Michi- 
gan holds 76 Northwestern Reporter, 761, that the 
voters of the district having, at a meeting properly 
called and held, yoted not to permit these people the 
use of the schoolhouse for the purpose of holding 
meetings, the ease could not be maintained, the action 
of the voters being regular and also authorized by the 
law. 

OPPOSITION OF CITIZENS DOES NOT AFFECT 
LEGALITY OF CONTRACT. 

At a meeting of a board of directors of a school dis- 
trict, held in the month of May, and a short time be- 
fore the retirement of two members of the board, a 
contract was entered into by which a teacher was en- 
vaged for a term of nine months, to commence in the 
following September. At the meeting a number of 
the citizens of the district appeared before the board, 
and objected to the employment of this teacher, On 
the succession of the new members of the board, but 
before the time the term was to commence, said board 
attempted to annul the contract, and employed another 
teacher to teach the school. The teacher first con- 
tracted with tendered her services in pursuance of the 
contract, but was not permitted to teach, and brought 
an action for damages. She recovered judgment for 
the sum stipulated in the contract, less the sum of 
$123.50, which she had earned elsewhere by teaching 
during the term covered by the contract. This judg- 
ment has been affirmed by the supreme court of the 
state of Washington; case of Splaine against School 


District No, 122 of Spokane County; 54 Pacifie Re- 
porter, 766, 

The supreme court holds that the board of diree- 
iors had the power, at the meeting in May, to engage 
a teacher for the ensuing year, notwithstanding the 
fact that there would or might be a change in the 
membership of the board before the time of the com- 
mencement of the term should arrive. The fact that 
a number of the citizens objected to the employment 
of this teacher, and alleged that she was an incom- 
petent person to teach the school, it declares, would 
not affect the power of the board, even though their 
action was ill-advised. As of importance in this con- 
nection, the court goes on to say that this teacher was 
legally qualified to teach, and that no fraud of any 
kind in her employment was shown. 

Moreover, while it appears that at the meeting in 
May but two of the directors were present, and while 
the court assumes it to be the law that it must have 
heen a regular meeting of the board, or a special 
meeting whereof due notice had been given to all 
members, so that all might have an opportunity to be 
present, and hear such objections as should be pre- 
sented, the court holds that the presumptions were in 
favor of the regularity of the proceedings, and that 
if they were not regular, the defects would have to be 
shown, to be taken advantage of. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


An official statement from the war department 
shows precisely how much territory about Manila is 
North by west of Manila 
our forces hold a line along the railroad and the Rio 
(rande river for about thirty-five miles. Easterly, 
they are holding to the neighborhood of Antipolo, 
about twelve miles, and to the south, to Las Pinas, 
about seven miles. Cavite, with its arsenals and dock- 
vards, has been in the possession of our troops from 
This is in about the same latitude 
as Las Pinas, but the land connection between the two 
is not in our possession. Outside of these outposts 
the insurgents are in control; and even between them 
the territory is not wholly secure against attack. 


now held by our troops. 


the beginning. 


* * * 

This statement emphasizes the inadequacy of the 
force which we now have in the islands for the work 
which it has to do. So far, not a single advance 
inovement made by any of our columns has met with 
a military check; but it has been impossible to garri- 
von the places captured, and as soon as our troops 
withdrew, the rebels returned and rebuilt their 
When General Otis was asked recently by 
the war department how many men he needed, he 
replied that thirty thousand effective men were neces- 
sary, and more if garrisons were to be maintained. 


trenches. 


Ilis present effective force is not much over twenty 
thousand men, and it is poor economy to maintain 
it at a strength which barely enables it to hold its 
own in the narrow strip of territory which it controls. 

The heavy fighting which took place last week, 
which is deseribed as the hardest battle of the war, is 
specially ominous, because it was in the immediate 
vicinity cf Las Pinas, almost within sight of Manila, 
and under the guns of the navy, seven vessels of 
which participated in it. The Filipino force en- 
vaged was that which has been assembled on the 
south of Manila, and has been consequently out of the 
sphere of General MacArthur's operations. It was 


preparing to attack Las Pinas when General Lawton 


led his column against it, and the tenacity with which 
it held its ground shows that the Filipinos are far 
from being dispirited. From the Filipino point of 
view indeed, it may seem that the American army is 
itself beleagured in the territory which it holds. 

* * 

It often happens in France that a cabinet which 
passes unscathed through grave crises goes to pieces 
at last upon what seems an unimportant side issue. 
This has been the ease with the Dupuy cabinet which, 
after preserving its existence through the trouble- 
some issues directly connected with the Dreyfus case, 
was wrecked last week on an interpellation by. a 
Socialist deputy relating to the conduct of the police; 
but the Dreyfus case was the real cause of the in- 


cident. It was that which led to the royalist demon- 
stration against President Loubet, mentioned in this 
column last week; and that in turn to the counter 
socialist demonstration, which the police repressed 
with such severity as to occasion the interpellation of 
the cabinet and the hostile vote against it. 

* * * 

The temporary agreement which has been made 
regarding the Alaskan boundary serves at least to 
bridge over the difficulty until the joint high com- 
Inission reeonvenes in August, and may possibly 
form the basis fora more lasting adjustment. It 
gives Canada, for the time being, not nearly so much 
as she asks, but a good deal more than she is entitled 
to under any reasonable interpretation of the treaty. 
The attitude of the Canadian government in these 
negotiations has disconcerted the imperial authorities 
almost as much as it has irritated the American repre- 
sentatives. Canada has virtually insisted that no 
other questions at issue should be adjusted until this 
was settled, and that this should be settled only in 
accordance with her wishes. Repeatedly Canada has 
vetoed an arrangement which would have satisfied 
england as well as the United States. 

* * * 

The congress on tuberculosis, recently held at 
Berlin, seems to have attracted more attention in 
urope than in this country, athough American dele- 
gates were present and participated in the discussions. 
The statistics presented show that in Franee and 
Germany about one-fourth of all the mortality is 
from this cause, while in Austria and Russia the 
death rate is even higher. In one form or another, 
tuberculosis is responsible for 70,000 deaths every 
vear in England, 150,000 in France, and 170,000 in 
Germany: while it has slain two million persons in 
the United States in fifteen years. Yet its nature is 
now understood; it is known to be preventable; and 
up toa certain stage it is known to be curable. Its 
appalling destructiveness, and the new light whieh 
science has thrown upon it, makes such a congress as 
that just held a noteworthy event. 

* * 

The vote of the general assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian ‘church to establish parochial schools, 
similar to those maintained by the Catholic chureh, 
is an educational incident of importance. It has oc- 
casioned no little surprise outside of the church con- 
cerned and seems not to have been altogether ex- 
pected within its membership. It cannot be said 
that the action was taken without deliberation, for it 
was based on a report made by a committee appointed 
at the last assembly; but it is not clear that those who 
voted to inaugurate the system have fully reekoned 
the cost or taken into consideration all the conse- 
quences, 

The bubonie plague, which has been hardly moire 
than temporarily quiescent in the Bombay presidency 
at any. time during the last three years, is now in- 
creasing in violence at Hong Kong, chiefly among the 
native population. What is more alarming, from the 
European point of view, it has appeared at Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, where there have been recently twelve 
About one-half of the 
victims have been Europeans. Quarantine regula- 
ticns have been strictly enforced, but there are so 
many subtle ways in which the disease may be com- 
municated that its presence at Alexandria causes 


cases, several of them fatal. 


erave solicitude. 
* * * 

There are two good reasons for British caution in 
dealing with the Transvaal. One is that the Jame- 
son raid put England so entirely in the wrong that 
any precipitate steps toward war on her part would 
front the moral sentiment of the world. The other 
reason is that harsh measures toward the Boers of the 
‘'ransvaal would put a severe strain on the loyalty of 
their fellow-countrymen of the Cape Colony. This 
danger is openly acknowledged by the government of 
the Cape Colony, which has warned the home govern- 
ment against extreme measures, on the ground that 
ine Dutch in the colony might become intractable. 
he Dutch party defeated Cecil Rhodes in the last 
general elections and gained control of the colonial 
parliament, 
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comes diseased through the attacks of borers. This 
borer is not known in Europe. 

The clammy locust, so called from the sticky feeling 
of its bark and twigs, does not become so tall a tree as 
the common locust. It can be easily distinguished at any 
time in the year as the clammy feeling is persistent. 

The bristly locust, which is also indigenous in the 
Allegheny mountain region, has escaped from cultivation 
and is found wild here. It is a shrub, never a tree. It 
has never been known to fruit here, this being, probably, 
because the insect by which it is fertilized is wanting. 

The bristles with which it is thickly covered remain 
on the twigs all winter These three locusts, with two 
others found in other parts of the country, constitute the 
genus robinia, which is purely American. A French 
botanist, Jean Robin, introduced the genus into Europe, 
and a few years ago the original tree, over two centuries 
old, was standing in Paris. 

The honey locust, which is of the same family as the 
common locust, has noticeable spines. Although its 
flowers are not papillinaceous and are entirely different 
from those of the common locust, they are succeeded by 
pods. The tree is dioecious. The spines are often 
branched and quite formidable. The leaves are often- 
times twice pinnate, although in the seedling they are 
simple. Many trees of this species are cultivated about 
Boston, and some of the varieties are spineless. Labur- 
num. sometimes known as the yellow flowering locust, 
is an entirely distinct species. 

The common American holly, which is rarely found 
native north of Boston and never north of Massachusetts, 
resembles closely the European holly, although the latter 
The leaves of the American holly persist 
usually not more than two or three years, although some- 
times for a longer time. They are sometimes found with- 
out the sharp prickly points. 

The ink berry, the leaves of which also persist two or 
three years, is very common on Cape Cod. Its leaf re- 
sembles that of the bayberry, but is thicker and glossier 
and has from five to seven teeth towards the outer end. 
The ink berry is dioecious. Its fruit, which is very dark, 
has been used in the manufacture of ink. 


Soft Thorn or Downy Thorn........... Crataegus mollis 
Large-spined Crataegus macracantha 
Mountain Bolly...... Nemopanthes Canadenses 
Common Locust or Yellow Locust...Robinia Pseudacacia 
Bristly Locust or Rose Acacia.......... Robinia hispida 
VEN DAYS OF CLIMATE IN SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA, 


BY J. H. HOOSE, 
University of Southern California. 


JULY 4-14, 1892 AND 1897. 

‘Tourists preparing to attend the meeting of the N. 
ki. A. in Los Angeles will be interested in the climate 
there. Southern California is bounded by the Pacific 
on the west and southwest; by the Sierra Madre range 
on the northwest, west, and northeast; and by moun- 
tain spurs on the east and south. These mountains 
reach an elevation of 4,000 feet to 11,000 feet. They 
are bordered on the north and east by the great desert 
called the Mojave and the Colorado. These desert 
sands are heated early in the forenoon by the sun, and 
the upward currents of air draw towards them the 
atmosphere from the ocean—this supply-wind con- 
stitutes the ordinary southwest sea breeze of the day. 
During the night the direction of the current changes, 
and blows from the desert to the ocean—this is the 
north, mortheast land breeze of the night. The sea 
breeze begins to be perceptible from 8 to 10 a. m., 
reaching iis maximum rate about 2 p. m., thence dies 
away by sundown. The land breeze is felt about 10 
}». m. and continues active until about sunrise. The 
sea breeze moves usually from four to ten miles per 
hour. Los Angeles is 270 feet above the Pacific 
ocean: the city is about eighteen miles from the sea. 
Pasadena, twenty-five miles from the sea, is 833 feet 
above the ocean, where the following observations 
were made. The soil spoken of was a pulverized 
mould in an orchard kept thoroughly cultivated upon 
which no rain had fallen since the preceding Mareh 
or April. | 
the shade, except otherwise stated. 


yy 
Mhe degrees are Fahrenheit, and are for 


1892. 6.30 4.m. .1.00P.m. 
July 4 58° 87° 
5 58° 88° 
6 56° 94° 
7 65° 96° 
9 62° 2 94° 104° in sun. 
10 60° 100° 
12 60° 100° 
13 58° 96° 112 in sun, the bulb on soil. 
14 56° 93° 5 feet above-the ground. 
99° 3 feet above the ground. 
111° sun, bulb on the soil. 
122° sun, bulb one inch in soil. 
130° bulb 3 inches in soil. 
( bu b 4 inches in soil— 
110° ~ bulb nearing moisture in 
the soil. 
1897. As Ms 1.00 Pp. 
July 4 7.30 60° 76° 
5 7.00 60° 79¢ 
7 6.00 57° 832° 
5.00 55° R88 
10 5.00 60° 929 
1] 7.30 60° 92° 
12 5.00 66° 90° 
13 5.00 67° 94° 106° in sun. 
( 94° 
5.00 .< 104° in sun. 


{ 132° bulb in soil. 


The atmosphere is marine in its character. The 
humidity, as indicated below, is given on a basis of 
100 for complete saturation. The figures were re- 
corded in 1892. 
September 15. 


TEMPERATURE. ILUMIDITY. 


6.00 a. m. 60° 

1.00 p. m. 89° 37 

9.45 p.m. 62° 94 
September 20. 

6.00 a. m. 56° D4 

1.00 p. m. 80° 44 

8.30 p. m. 57° 100 
September 24. 

6.30 a. m. 62° 62 

1.30 p. m. 100° 26 

8.00 p. m. 49 
September 28. 

6.30 a.m. 52° 100 

8.30 p, m. 55° 100 
September 29. 

6.30 a.m. 100 

1.00 p. m. 88° 38 

6.00 p. m. 60° 4 


These figures on humidity show the virus of the 
climate, for, unless one is protected by extra wraps 
and by flannel underwear from the large amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere and the cool temperature 
of the morning and of the evening, one will early de- 
velop a pronounced tendency towards rheumatic and 
neuralgic nfflictions. If one’s eyes are sensitive to 
bright sunshine, it will relieve them to wear colored 
glasses. ‘Tourists will bear in mind, when they see 
the vegetation in southern California, that there has 
heen a shortage of rainfall for the last three seasons. 
The country needs fifteen inches a season, instead of 
which only five to six inches have fallen up to this 
date in 1899. ‘The season of 98 and that of the pre- 
ceding vear showed only eight to nine inches each. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “CONCILI.- 
ATION WITH AMERICA,”—(IV.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


Il.—FOR DISCURSIVE STUDY. 

48. What is admitted in passage beginning “Our 
late experience”? 

49. Give history alluded to in “Another has in- 
deed been started.” 

50. Mark the applicability of “systematic proceed- 
ing” to Burke’s first plan. 

51. Epitomize Burke’s protest against the monop- 
oly of “western lands.” Point out the sarcasm em- 
ployed. Criticise the rhetorical make-up of the 
passage. 

52. In the paragraph beginning “The temper and 
character” what effect has the word fear? 

53. What words must be suppressed in the Eng- 
lish language to allow an Englishman the use of his 
mother tongue “to argue another Englishman into 
slavery.” 

54. Enumerate the difficulties which attend the 
“second method.” What does Burke’s discussion of 
this method show, both as to the man and the states- 
man? 

55. Does the British empire of to-day realize 
Burke’s ideal? Discuss answer. 

56. What constitutes a judicial mind, and underlies 
“judicial confidence” ? 

57. Cite examples in history of “an indictment 
against a whole people’; of wars which have arisen on 
account of “local privileges and immunities” displeas- 
ing to the “supreme common authorty”; where reason- 
ing upon abstract right has sought to sanetion econ- 
crete cruelty. 

58. What other great thinkers, ancient and 
modern, have held that justice is independent of the 
hour and the man? 

59. What three inconsistencies are dwelt upon in 
this discussion of the “second method” ? 

60. What is the peculiar force of “correctly right” ? 

61. Do the words impracticable and inexpedient 
harmonize perfectly with the orator’s presentation of 
the objections? 

62. What prompted Burke to ignore the right of 
taxation question in this discussion ? 
stand with the colonists eenerally. 
authorities on the causes of the 


Compare his 
With recent 
fevolution. 


Dr. W. T. Harris: The science of education has 


to draw from psychology the theory of the method 
of developing the mind. 


We cannot in our own minds draw too sharply the 
line between the noble desire for ideal excellence and 
the invidious wish to excel others. 


The Best Books Win! 


A Great Victory for the SChools of Idaho! 


On May 19, 1899, the School Book Com. 
mission of the State of Idaho adopted 


THE WERNER ARITHMETICS, 


By Prof. FRANK H. HALL, 


for exclusive use in all the Public Schools of the State for six 


years. 


This action insures for the school children of Idaho 


The Best Series of Arithmetics Published. 


For information regarding this remarkable series of books and 
the great reforms they are working in the schoolroom, address 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago 


New York 


Boston 
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The Three Dictionaries that Meet All Requirements 
IN HOME, SCHOOL, AND OFFICE. 


The 
INTERMEDIATE-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary, by JAMES C. FERNALD, Editor of ** The 
Studeat’s Standard Dictionary.” 


HIS is the latest and most perfect school dictionary in 

the English language. It gives the orthography, pro 
nunciation, meaning, and etymology of 38,000 words and 
phrases. There are 800 tasteful illustrations. No other 
school dictionary approaches this work in quality or com- 
pleteness. The design has been fully to meet the most re- 
cent and exacting educational requirements. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


Vocabulary. Containing more words than any other inter- 
mediate school dictionary. 


Etymologies. ‘The only intermediate school dictionary that 
gives etymologies. 

Capitalization. An accurate guide to the correct use of 
capital initial letters. 

Compound Words. An authority on the use of hyphens. 

Spelling and Pronunciation. Passed upon by the Standard 
Dictionary committee of 57 experts. 

Definitions. Clear, exact, discriminative. 

Iustrations. All new and of great definitive value. 

Weights and Measures. Many valuable tables. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


**L deem your Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary superior 
to any similar volume that las yet come under my notice. I fail to 
see any feature of the work that cannot be commended.’’—Gen. /ames 
Grant Wilson, President of the American Authors’ Guild, 


‘It cannot fail to meet with wide acceptance. IL appreciate espe- 
cially the full account of derivations.” — President Martin Kellogy, 
M.A, LLD., University of California, 

‘1 will say that I regard it as most complete in every respect. 


The best for students’ use that I have seen,”’ -- Principal EF. A. Van 
Meter, Dike Public School, Cleveland, O. 


Il. 


The Students’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the celebrated Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary, by JAMES C. FERNALD 
and staff. 


T is the most ample, comprehensive, accurate, and au- 

thoritative academic dictionary in existence. Its vocab- 
uiary and appendix features have never been approached 
by any other similar work. Type, paper, and binding are 
of the best quality. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 

Exclusively capitalizes only such | Superior V ocabulary(62,284 terms) 
words as require capitals. Sure oft unexcelled scOPE, RICHNESS, 
guide to capitalizing. & CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT. 

Exclusive'y supplies Preposi-| Superior Definitions, prepared 
tions (over },000), and illustrates | DY EMINENT SPECIALISTS, AND 
their correct use. FULL, EXACT, AND CLEAR, 

sic 

Exelusivel¥ gives Antonyms System, 
2,000) or opposite words; as IN- 
DISPENSABLE AS SYNONYMS. 1 

_| Superior Etymologies, traced 

Exclusively indicates the differ back in direct line; no guesses 
ence between COMPOUND WORDS OR INCURSIONS INTO COGNATE 
aud BROKEN WORDs. LANGUAGE. 

Exclosively contains thousands | Superior Illustrations (over 1,225 
ot NEW WORDS, and APPENDIX being amd 
FEATURES of yreat value. OF HIGH DEFINITIVE VALUE, 

VALUABLE APPENDIX 
Proper Names in Fiction, History, Geography, etc.; Foreign Words 
and Phrases in English Literature; Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronun- 
ciations, Chemical Elements, Titles, and Degrees; Weights and Meas- 
ures, Historical Data, Common and Metric systems, etc. 


UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENTS 


Journal of Education (Boston) : “ 7htsis atreasure. No one can con- 
ceive the wealth of information, the convenience for reference, the elimination of 
non-essentials which make this book worth much more than the price to any student, 
teacher, or writer.” 

Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head Master William Penn Charter School, 
founded 1689, Philadelphia, Pa : “lam convinced that there is no academic 
dictionary publishe d in this country that approaches it.” 

President D. H. Cochran, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.: * It 
is the most reliable, comprehensive, and convenient dictionary for the 
teacher's desk yet offered to us.” 

_ Boston Herald: “ It is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant 
for office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools and academies. It is 
quite sufficient for the needs of nine readers in ten." 


Large 8vo, 915 pp., Cloth, Leather back, $2.50, net ; Full leather, $4,00, net’ 
Patent Thumb Index, 50 cents extra, 


Imi. 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


‘In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, 
and wlustration, it challenges criticism and cummands admi- 
ration.” — Journal of Education (Boston). 


T IS A NECESSITY for every school, home, office, or 
study. Its information is indispensable to every man of 
business, profession, or trade. It is a perfect university of 
concise and comprehensive information for every mind that 
is open to the latest knowledge in all departments of human 
research. This sumptuous volume represents the highest 


scholarship of the Anglo-Saxon Race. 

FAVORITE IN GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, ©. M. Robinson, Pore- 
man Proof Division: ** We have in constant use in our room all the 
modern dictionaries, but the most thoroughly thumb-worn of all is 
THE STANDARD. It is not only the most accurate, consistent, and 
complete, but its ty is graphic excellence makes it the favorite among 
men engaged in book-making. It is‘ up to date.’ Hundreds of useful 
words and helps are found in THE STANDARD which can be found in 
no other publication of the kind.”’ 


FAVORITE INU. S, PATENT OFFICE, Prof. A. G. Wilkinson, Princi- 
pal Examiner since 1269 in U.S. Patent Office: **The most perfect 
dictionary ever made in any language, and | have them and consult 
them in s1x different languages almost daily. The high authority of 
this dictiorary is one of its most important features. I should give 
it preference on all disputed points.”’ 


"THE PRIDE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD,” 


“It should be the pride of literary America, as it is the admiration 
of literary England.’ —St. James's Budget (London). 


The London Times: “ The mer- The Independent, New York: 
its of the Standard Dictionary are | “ It isa noble example in which the 
indisputable, and are abundantly at-| modern tendency to popularize 
tested by a large number of unim- knowledge has risen tothe highest 
peachable authorities.” level yet reached.” 

P TheCongregationalist, Boston: Prof. Sayce of Oxford University” 
‘The Standard Dictionary! It is! the eminent Philologist: The Stand 
positively a splendid piece of work,) ard Dictionary is truly magnificent, 
and an honor to our country.” and worthy of the great continent 

NewYork Times: “Inthe Stand-| which has produced it. It is more 
ard Dictionary we have the latest ut-| than complete. . . It is certain 
terance of competent specialists in| to supersede all other existing dic- 
every ma ter of technical detail.” —_, tionaries of the English language.” 


The Literary World, London: New York Herald: “It is a tri- 
“It is one of the chief fin-de-siecle| umph in the art of publication. It is 
glories of the English race beyond} the most satisfactory and most com- 
the Atlantic.” plete dictionary yet printed.” 


(Send for Prospectus.) 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, :fyci? pace, New York 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Harold Frederic. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 
This is one of the most enjoyable stories of the day. 

Its plot is new and striking, its development is original, 
and the several climaxes are strong. Everyday nature 
i3 admirably portrayed in the character of the hero, if, 
indeed, there be such a personage in the story, while the 
different people that form the framework of the picture 
of that gentleman receive no less skillful handling at the 
hands of the author. One is tempted to read the book 
through at one sitting, so vivid are the scenes and so 
charming is the unfolding of the story. 


AUS DEUTSCHEN MEISTERWERKEN. Being Stories 
from the Niebelungen, Parcival, Gudrun, Tristan and 
Isolde. Related by Sigmon M. Stern, Director of 
Stern's School of Languages of New York City. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 225 pp. Svo. $1.20. 
These tales are told in clear, strong language that can- 

not fail to win favor for them wherever a reader for ad- 

vanced pupils is desired. The tales themselves are such 
as every good German scholar should have in his library, 
and the version by Herr Stern is calculated to create in- 
terest in these German classics to the end that the orig- 
inals, or at least the best modern versions,—such as 
those by Karl Simrock, Hermann Kurz, Heinrich 

Kleck, Wilhelm Jordan (the poet of the Niebelungen), 

and others, may be thoroughly studied. 

In an excellent and very interesting introduction, 
Herr Stern gives the student an insight into the part the 
German language has played in the national life and 
final unification of the many small states into the pres- 
ent empire. And this power exerted by the language 
over the people was due to pride in their great national 
epics being awakened. The references and vocabulary 
are copious and helpful. 

FOURTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Ddited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. D. Duff, M. A., Cambridge 
University Press. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 471 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The works of Juvenal, the last and the most powerful 
of the Roman satirists, hold a permanent place and tn- 
terest in Latin literature such as writings of this class 
rarely gain. The first nine satires give a wonderfully 
vivid picture of life at Rome at the end of the first cen- 
tury, and that busy life so resembles modern society in 
some of its aspects that the satires gain a living interest. 
The other satires are moral essays on the influence of 
parents, on extravagance, on legacy-hunters, and various 
subjects. Through it all runs the vein of humor, of vig- 
crous sarcasm and indignation at pettinesses and vice. 
The sixth satire. the most brilliant and the longest of 
Juvenal's poems, which has usually been excluded by 
English editors, is kept by Mr. Duff in his new edition. 
his gatire has peen called the “Legend of Bad Women,” 


for it deals with the trials of marriage and the faults of 

women. 
Mr. Duff's work in the introduction and notes show the 

result of long scholarly study. The introduction deals 

with the life of Juvenal, and discusses critically the 
sources of information; traces the history of the satire 
before Juvenal; and then fully reviews his work. The 
notes cover three times as many pages as the text, and 
the editor has endeavored by comments, explanations, 
and summaries to make clear the obscurities and difficul- 
ties that are somewhat frequent to the modern reader of 

Juvenal. The editor takes full account of recent discov- 

eries affecting the text, and in every way his work seems 

to be accurate, thorough, and scholarly. 

THE HEART OF DENISE AND OTHER TALES. By 
S. Levett Yeats. New York, London, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 272 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The story which supplies the title to the volume of 
tales by Mr. ¥eats has much of the intricacy of a novel. 
The other eight stories are simpler in plot, but of sus- 
tained interest and power. Some are tales of romance 
and adventure, others touch of the hard realities of life, 
and the background of most of them is life in India. 
They are told in a clever, charming manner that assures 
them a good place among books of stories. 

THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES. 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD FROM THE EARLIEST 
HISTORICAL TIME TO THE YEAR 1898. By Edgar 
Sanderson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. With maps. 
Half leather. 790 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The Appletons have been most fortunate in all of 
their scientific, scholastic, and professional series, and 
“The Concise Knowledge Library Series” is no excep- 
tion to the rule. For two dollars they offer in half 
leather nearly 800 pages of adequate, reliable informa- 
tion, given in a readable style. of all that is essential in 
the world’s doings, from the first traces of Egyptian his- 
tory to the signing of the protocol which closed the war 
between Spain and the United States last August. It 
is simply a marvel of completeness in book-making, and 
of cheapness in first-class bookmaking. 

THE FRIES REBELLION, 1798-’99. 
vis. Doylestown, Pa. 160 pp. 
During the critical years when the people of the United 

States were habituating themselves to the present form 

of government, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania had 


By W. H. H. Da- 


the unsatisfactory honor of putting down armed rebel- 


lions by their citizens against the newly organized 
administration. The Shays rebellion in Massachusetts 
has always been fairly well understood, but the Pennsyl- 


vania outbreaks have been badly confused in the 
minds of most readers through the _ difficulty of 
distinguishing between the whiskey’ insurrection, 


several of the southwestern counties 
turmoil during the years 1792-95, 


which kept 
in a_ serious 


and the rebellion organized under John Fries in the 
contiguous counties a few years later. <A_ very 
valuable service has now been rendered to all who 
are trying to understand the course of events during 
these years, by General W. H. H. Davis’ very successful 
account of the last of these outbreaks. He has gathered 
with great pains all the extant information regarding 
the course of events and the motives which animated 
the participants, affording for the first time a clear and 
intelligible account of what Fries and his followers aimed 
to accomplish 


The Macmillan Company have brought out an edition 
of ‘Don Quixote” for popular use in the homes and 
schools. The book is condensed by leaving out some of 
the digressions and also the long-winded lovers’ tales, 
the one effort being to bring the book to readable propor- 
tions without excluding any really essential incident or 
detail, and, at the same time, to make the text clean and 
wholesome. Edited by Clifton Johnson. Illustrated. 

Messrs. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. have recently pub- 
lished “The Student’s Book of Days and_ Birth- 
days.”” This contains, in addition to the usual. blank 
pages for names, the birthdays of eminent men and 
women, founders’ days, and presidents’ birthdays—often 
with original quotations— of the leading colleges, and 
brief selections in prose and poetry taken from a wide 
range of literature. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Pure Causeway.” By Evelyn Harvey Roberts. Price,50 cents. 
Socialism.” By Wilhelm Liebknecht. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. F 

“Side Lights on American History.”” By Henry W. Elson. Price, 
75 cents. —“The Trail of the Goldseekers.” By Hamlin Garland. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Land of Song.’ (Books I., II., III.) Selected by Katharine 
H. Shute. Prices, 36 cents, 48 cents, and 60 cents. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 

“Connected Passages for Latin Prose Writing.’”’ By Meurice W. 
Mather and Arthur L. Wheeler.—*An Ode to Girlhood, and Other 
Poems.”’ By Alice Archer Sewall. Price, $1.25.——‘‘Puerto Rico.”’ 
By William’ Dinwiddie. Price, &2.50.—‘Selections from the Manu- 
scripts of Lady Louisa Stewart.’’ Edited by Hon. James Horne. 
Price, $2.00. New York: Harper & Bros. - 

“Scott's Kenilworth.’’ Edited by Mary Hariott Norris. Price, 50 
cents. —*"The Story of the Great Republic.” By H. A. Guerber, 
Price, 65 cents.— ‘Graded Work in Arithmetic.’ By 8. W. Baird. 
New York: American Book Company. ; 

“A History of England.”” By H. ©. Arnold-Foster. Price, $2.00, 
—*'The Rivals and the School for Scandal.” By Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

“Abraham Lincoln.” By Carl Schurz, Price, 15 cents.——The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ Edited by William J. Rolfe. Price, 30 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘Imperial Democracy.” By David Starr Jordan. Price, $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. : 

**Labiche’s La Grammaire.” Edited by Herman 8. Piatt.——"The 
Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl.”’ Edited by William R. 
Alger. Price, 3° cents,——“Plane Geometry.” By G. A. Wentworth. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, ; 

“Better World Philosophy.” By J. Howard Maore. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago: The Ward Waugh Company. 

“Latin Composition Blank.” By Moses Grant Daniell, Boston; 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co, 

‘‘Manual of the Principles of Practical Cpokery.” 


By FE. Mann, 
Price, 50 cents. New Yark Longmans, (ireen, & Cq, 
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Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 


quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 24: State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Quincy, Ill.; Walter Spry, Quincy, 
Ill., secretary. 

June 25-30: State Teachers’ Association, 
Warm Springs, Ga; C. B. Gibson, 
Columbus, Ga., secretary. 

June 27-29: State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Albany, N. Y.; F. W. Riesburg, 
secretary. 

June 27-July 1: State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (colored), Athens, Ga.; H,. A. 
Bleach, Athens, secretary. 

June 27-30: State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, South Bend, Ind.; Mrs. George 
Studebaker, South Bend, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

June 28-30: State Teachers’ Association 
(colored), Houston, Tex.; Professor N, 
W. Harlee, president, Dallas, Tex. 

June 28-30: State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Saginaw, Mich.; F. L. Abel, De- 
troit, secretary. 

June 30-July 4: State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Harris Springs, S. C.; W. H. Rand, 
Chester, S. C., secretary. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 7-8: Illinois Society for Child Study, 
Chicago; Charles H. Thurber, secretary- 
treasurer. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

July 11: National Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 

July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
0.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 

October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 

October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 

The Southwestern Iowa 

Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


COLBY COLLEGE. Professor and Mrs. 
J. William Black sailed from New York 


WHIST! 


Make this vacation count for something. Make 
it the most profitable period of your life by learn. 
ing Shorthand. It’s a delightful accomplishment 
and a profitable vocation. No other calling can be 
so quickly and cheaplyjacquired. With one month 
of your time and ten dollars of your money I will 
teach you to write AND READ any word in the lan- 
guage, and double or treble your longhand speed. 
Pupils registering before Sept. ist will fit for busi- 
ness for #25,00; after that. $50.00. 

Rev. GEORGE BENEDICT, 
Koom 609, Tremont Building, Boston, 


for Europe June 10.——John Calvert 
Stevens has submitted to President Butler 
a plan for renovation of South College. 
On the ground floor will be placed a door 
opening on to the back campus, the stair- 
case will be moved to the centre of the 
building, while on the second and third 
floors will be placed lavatories with 
shower baths, etc. Windows will be put 
in the back side of the building on the 
fourth floor, giving fine ventilation. 


PENNELL INSTITUTE. At a recent 
meeting of the trustees plans were pro- 
posed for erecting a laboratory building 
some time in the near future, and increas- 
ing the recitation room capacity. 

FARMINGTON. The state normal 
school has just received a valuable pres- 
ent, two of Hoffman’s celebrated charac- 
ter portraits of Christ, exact copies of 
pictures which have attained a world- 
wide reputation. The statue of ‘Min- 
erva,” the gift of the class of ‘98, previ- 
ously mentioned in the Journal, has 
arrived, and is one of the best pieces of 
statuary in the building. 

LEWISTON. The graduating exercises 
of the senior class of pupil-teachers in the 
Dingley normal training school were held 
in the assembly hall of the _ school, 
Wednesday evening, June 21, 1899. The 
address was given by Principal W. J. Cor- 
thell of the Gorham state normal school. 
Subject: “Magnify Your Office.’ The 
names of the graduates, together with 
their essays, are Bertha Celestia Abbott, 
“The Rewards of a Teacher’; Mira Aphia 
Briggs, ‘‘Methods in Geography”; Ruth 
Alice Corey, “The Schools of Maine—the 
Past and Present’; Flora Belle Dingley, 
“Nature Study”; Bertha Almira Finch, 
“Eugene Field, the Child’s Poet’; Eliza- 
beth Bernice Morgan, ‘‘Rosa Bonheur’’; 
Elizabeth Helene Murphy, “The Ideal 
Teacher’; Abbie Jane Railey, ‘‘Child 
Study.” The work of the year reflects 
great credit upon the principal, Miss Ade- 
laide V. Finch, as well as upon her pupils. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr. J. H. Pillsbury, formerly of Willis- 
ton Seminary, Easthampton, has pur- 
chased the Waban boys’ school of New- 
ton, one of the best properties of its class 
in the vicinity of Boston. Dr. Pillsbury is 
admirably equipped for this work. Pro- 
fessor Fish, from whom he purchased it, is 
to open a school for girls at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. His record in building up the 
Waban school is almost unprecedented. 

SOUTHBORO. The town has’ voted 
$28,000 for the building, furnishing, and 
heating its new high school building. 

AUBURNDALE. The graduating exer- 
cises of the class ‘99 Lasell Seminary, 
were held June 14, in the Auburndale 
Congregational church. More than 8&09 
students and invited guests witnessed the 
exercises which marked the 45th anniver- 
sary of the institution. The address to 
the graduating class was delivered by 
Rev. Newell Wight Hillis of Plymouth 
church, who took for his subject, ‘John 
Ruskin’s message to the 20th century.” 

GARDNER. Superintendent Judson I. 
Wood, who was lately elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Gardner, Mass., en- 
ters upon his duties with a training and 
experience that qualifies him to assume a 
position in the front rank of the profes- 
sion in this state. Mr. Wood was born 
September 11, 1856, graduating from the 
Millbury high school in 1875. He imme- 
diately entered Brown University, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1879 
with honor. From that time to the pres- 
ent he has followed his chosen life-work, 
being successively at New Shoreham, R. I., 
Cutchogue, I., Greenwich, Conn., 
Methuen, Mass., and Ilion, N. Y., from 
which place he comes to Gardner. He 
has been an_ indefatigable worker 
along higher educational lines, having 
been instructor in several state summer 
institutes, taking as his subjects ‘‘School 
Management” and “H'story of Educat'‘on.” 


Do you know 

— ancient mythol- 
continually hanging 

single hair? Many 

Damocles. She 

of danger hang- 

some weakness 

ism which 

seem 

serious and dangerous complaint, totally 
“IT suffered very much with female weakness 
Willy, (Michigan House ), Northville, Spink Co., 
and taking six bottles each of Dr. Pierce's Fav- 
also taken several vials of your ‘Pleasant Pel- 


THE HANGING SWORD. 
the story of 
Damocles in the 
ogy —the man who 
lived with a sword 
above his head, sus- 
pended only by a 
a woman of the 
present day is like 
™ is living with a 
constant menace 
ing over her 
head because of 
or disease of the 
special organ- 
makes her a 
woman. It 

may 
comparatively slight and trivial at first 
but any instant it may develop into a 
unfitting her for all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a true womanly career. 
and other ailments for more than two years, 
when I wrote to you for advice,’’ says Mrs. Anna 
So, Dak., in a letter to Dr. R. V. Pierce of Buffalo, 
N.Y. “After carefully following your advice 
orite Prescription and ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ lam nowawelland happy woman. I have 
lets’ which did mea great deal of good. I shall 
always recommend your medicine wherever I 


Women who would know how to avoid 
the dangers to which they are exposed at 
every critical stage of their physical de- 
velopment should read that grand book 
The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser by R. V. Pierce, M. D. It contains 
over one thousand-pages profusely illus- 
trated with engravings and colored plates. 
It is a complete medical library in one 
volume. More than half-a-million copies 
were sold at $1.50 each. But a free copy 
will be sent handsomely cloth-bound for the 
simple cost of mailing, 31 one-cent stamps; 
or strongly paper-bound for 21 stamps, 
Address, Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT. 

KILLINGBY. This town ‘is agitated 
over a proposition to decrease the number 
of school weeks in the year and to cut 
down the salaries of certain teachers. The 
matter has created considerable discus- 
sion. 

MIDDLETOWN. Among the recent do- 
nations to Wesleyan are a bequest of 
$10,000 from the Rev. Dr. Daniel Wise, a 
gift of $1,000 from Cyrus D. Jones of 
Scranton, Pa., for chapel improvements, a 
memorial window for the first four college 
presidents by Daniel H. Chase, LL. D., and 
$350 for the furnishing of the ladies’ dor- 
mitory, from Mrs. P. L. Bennett of 
Wikesbarre, Pa. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MINNESOTA. 


State Editor, V. G. CURTIS. 

The high school will graduate twenty 
students, the largest class in the history of 
the city. 

The commencement season has opened 
auspiciously. The ninth annual com- 
mencement of the St. Cloud high school 
was held at St. Cloud on the evening of 
June 2 before an immense audience at 
Davidson’s theatre. The address of the 
evening was given by Professor Willis M. 
West of the University of Minnesota. A 
class of seventeen young men and women 
was graduated. 

The twenty-sixth annual commencement 
exercises of the St. Cloud normal school 
were held in the Davidson opera house 
June 1. A. C. Ankeny, president of the 
state normal board, made the address and 
presented the diplomas to forty-five gradu- 
ates. 


hy, 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cu - 
influenza. Itdoes not contain cocaine, + 


A Brain Preservative -- A Complete Restorative. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Is nota medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
) and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
fe exhaustion, inability to work or study is only brain hunger. 
ye This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 

: tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
dg -— give endurince for mental labor without exhaustion. 

: _VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and germ of 
-~? wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 yearsago. It 

does not contain morphine or other injurious drug. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 


-the best remedy in existence for cold in the h 
morphine, or narcotic of any description. ial ond 


By mail 50cents, 


Commencement exercises at the Moor- 
head normal school were held during the 
week beginning Sunday, May 28, with a 
sermon by Rey. John J. Lawler of St. Paul. 
and closing with the commencement ad- 
dress on Thursday by Professor L. C. Lord. 
the retiring president. It will be his fare- 
well address. 

The college year of 1898-’99 at the State 
University closed on June 2 with the an- 
nual commencement exercises, when 326 
students were graduated from the univer. 
sity. The customary orations and essays 
by the members of the class were dis- 
pensed with, and the address was delivered 
by President Northrop, a masterly ad- 
dress upon “The Education Which Our 
Country Needs.” 

The Jackson high school sends forth 
twelve graduates this year. Granite Falls 
a class of eight. Interesting exercises 
were held at the opera house in each 
instance. 

The annual alumni banquet was server 
in the gymnasium at one o’clock p. m., 
covers being laid for 350. The affair was 
a most enjoyable one. Impromptu ad- 
dresses were made by Governor Lind, 
Mayor Gray, Dr. Richard Burton, Charles 
L. Wells, and Dr. Thomas C. Mendenhall. 

FORT COLLINS. Rev. Barton 0. 
Aylesworth, pastor of the Central Christian 
church at Denver, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural College, at 
a salary of $5,000. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

On the resignation of Dr. Ellis as presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural College, the 
presidency was offered to Chancellor Mc- 
Dowell of Denver University. He, how- 
ever, declined the offer May 12. It was 
then offered to Dr. Andrews, superintend- 
ent of the Chicago schools, but the offer 
was declined. Later Dr. Aylesworth, the 
well-known pastor of the Central Chris- 
tian church, Denver, was elected and ac- 
cepted the position. Dr. Aylesworth is 
well known as the ex-president of Drake 
University, a fine literary critic and 
pulpit orator. He is thirty-eight years of 
age. 

On May 23, Chancellor McDowell was 
unanimously elected secretary of the edu- 
cational board of the Methodist Episcopal 
church by that body in New York city, and 
has accepted. Dr. McDowell will be 
greatly missed in Colorado, where he has 
been for nine years and has exerted a great. 
power, 

The commencement exercises of the 
University of Colorado occurred June 1}. 
The graduates in all departments num- 
bered about fifty. 

The commencement exercises of Denver 
University occurred June 8. The gradu- 
ates of the various departments num- 
bered 50. On the following day occurred 
the commencement exercises of the Den- 
ver high schools. The number of gradu- 
ates was about 300. The valedictorian of 
the East Denver high school class, num- 
bering 146, was a young lady of sixteen. 

Quite a number of changes occur in 
superintendencies this year. Among the 
number are those of Central City, Idaho 
Springs, Florence, Denver, District No. 7, 
Trinidad, and Georgetown. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The board of re- 
gents of the University of California on 
June 16 selected Benjamin Ide Wheeler of 
Cornell as the president of the university 
to sueceed Martin Kellogg, resigned. The 
salary of the president was fixed at $10,000. 
Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, the 
popular head of the Greek department at 
Cornell, is a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity. Before the election of Dr. Schur- 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physt- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces., The perfect combina: 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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man to the presidency of Cornell there 
was considerable talk of Professor 
Wheeler for that position. In 1896 ad- 
vances were made to Professor Wheeler to 
accept the presidency of Rochester Uni- 
versity, but he declined the offer. 


HAWAII. 


The school children of this island sent 
in, through the inspector-general of public 
instruction, $21.35 as their contribution 
for the Lafayette memorial monument 
commission. A small contribution, in- 
deed, but it was valuable for what it in- 
dicated. 


THE FARMER AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 


Out of 484 universities and colleges for 
men* and for both sexes in the United 
States, 360 may be regarded as institutions 
for imparting the higher education of a 


general character, in contradistinection to 
special schools like medical or dental col- 
leges, etc. These 360 institutions were 
asked to report to American Agriculturist 
their total enrollment of pupils for 1897-8, 
and the number of students attending who 
belonged to the “agricultural classes,”’ as 
shown by the residence or occupation of 
their parents. Returns have been re- 
ceived from 178 universities and colleges, 
or fully half the number inquired of. 
They reported a_ total of 62,000 students, 
out of 97,000 students pursuing the liberal 
studies in all the higher educational in- 
stitutions in the country, though probably 
the actual enrollment of such students in 
the 360 institutions referred to is under 
75,000. It is safe to say that our figures 
cover returns from half the number of in- 
stitutions for higher education, including 
more than two-thirds the total number of 
students in all such institutions. These 
data are therefore of high significance. 


TILE TOTAL RESULTS OBTAINED. 


* Cor- 
Actual rected 
Total students reported. ....62,012 51,707 
Number from the “agricul- 
tural classes,”........ 21,060 20,825 
Per cent. from the farm... 33.9 40.2 
From New England. 
Total students reported.... 5,956 1,554 
Number from the “agricul- 
tural 562 453 
Per cent. from the farm... 21.0 29.1 
the Middle States. 
Total students reported....17,479 13,211 
Number from the “agricul- 
Per cent. from the farm... 28.8 29.4 
Krom the South. 
Total students reported... .10,098 9,634 
Number from the “agricul- 
tural 4,928 4,904 
Per cent. from the farm.... 46. 50.9 
From the Central West. 
Total students reported....19,880 19,340 
Number from the “agricul- 
tural classes’’......... 7,961 7,939 
Per cent. from the farm.... 40.1 40.1 
From the West. 
Total students reported.... 8,65 7,968 
Number from the “agric 
tural 3,65 3,655 


42.7 45.8 


*Exclusive of a few city colleges, like 
Harvard, Pratt Institute, University of 
Rochester, Detroit College, Fisk Univer- 
sity, ete. The data in detail by states and 
for each institution appear in a pamphlet 
with a fuller discussion of the matter, 
which will be mailed free to any one who 
requests it. 

Taking the country as a whole, it ap- 
pears that thirty-five to forty per cent. of 
all the college and university students 
come from the farm. Were it possible to 
go into the matter more closely, it may be 
that a still larger proportion of students 


Per cent. from the farm... 


National Educational Association meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Fitchburg railroad to run the Houghton 
special trains via its route, leaving Boston 
July 3 and 4. For circulars giving full 
particulars apply to George S. Houghton, 
306 Washington street, or to J. R. Watson, 
general passenger agent, Fitchburg rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


Town Meeting 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . + 
should feel like investiga- «6 Ifgolden System for Preserving Books,”’ 
ting the merits Of the 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the . 


Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 
It only costs & per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent, lounger. 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form ‘your opinion from the result. 


We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever inventea. 


Box 643. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. Springfield Mass. 


seeking the higher education come from 
the agricultural population. Even in 
New England and the Middle states, the 
farms furnish directly twenty to thirty 
per cent. of all the college students, and. 
indirectly many more. At the west and 
south, the higher education draws forty 
to fifty per cent. of its students from the 
families of our farmers. 

This is the first time these remarkable 
facts have ever been ascertained. In no 
other nation will any such condition be 
found. It is a wonderful tribute to the 
general intelligence of our American 
farmers’ families, and to the high hopes 
and deep aspirations of their sons and 
daughters. This exhibit adds mightily to 
the dignity of agriculture, at least in the 
eyes of the masses in other vocations. 
American Agriculturalist. 


Something New 


A Summer School of Shorthand on Shipboard. 
Leaving Boston every morning and returning every 
afternoon, after a delightful sail on Massachusetts 
Bay. One-half the time spent in study, and the 
other half in play. #%25.00 pays forall, For fur- 
ther ulars address 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND. 
Room 12, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


When You Visit 
California 


Be sure and take in Ventura and 
the old Mission. Only three hours 
from Los Angeles. Most produc- 
tive and delightful section in South- 
ern California. Best place to live— 
best place to invest. Sea breezes 
and mountain view. Send stamp for 
{ booklet that tells all about it. Es- ' 
pecially interesting to teachers and 
others who intend to visit California. 


y GEO. C. POWER, 152 Main St., Ventura. 


Ventura County, California. 


Manual Training for Teachers. 


Summer Term at the 


Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics Institute 


Opens Monday, July 10, 1899. 


Address MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
38 S. Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


[For Summer, 


Illustrated 
Catalogue, 


5 16 West 23d Street. 
New York: 1166 Broad w ay. 


Brooklyn: 504 Lulton Street. 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset St.. Roaton. 


THACHERS WANTED. 


College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Speci alists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State. 


No charge for recommending teachers. Address: 


Interstate Teachers’ Agencies, 
LasiernUpice: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 


Main Office: 126 Washington St., Chicago, 


ITS “PUBLIC LIBRARY.” 


HOW ONE BIG RAILROAD COMPANY AIDS IN 
THE EDUCATION OF ITS PATRONS. 


The extent to which the great railroad 
systems of the United States invoke the 
aid of printer's ink in their laudable am- 
bition to develop passenger business is 
something that rather astonishes the 
foreign transportation manager. Take 
the Boston & Maine railroad, for instance, 
which is the most conspicuous in the 
country for effective advertising. The 
summer publications of that railroad now 
number no fewer than sixteen different 
volumes, all but one of them illustrated, 
and making in themselves a_ veritable 
library of railroad literature. They cover 
in almost minute detail every one of the 
various “sections” reached by the Boston 
& Maine and its connections. No one 
need be at a loss to secure any desired in- 
formation as to the various mountain, sea- 
shore, lake, or country resorts or the fish- 
ing or shooting regions of the territory. 
It takes times and skill to accurately col- 
late all these essential facts and statistics, 
and it costs lots of money besides; but the 
educational and artistic résult is some- 
thing that the company may well feel 
proud of. 

The latest addition to the Boston & 


Maine’s “Picturesque New England” li- 
brary is “The Valley of the Connecticut 
and Northern Vermont,” descriptive of 
the wonderful summer region lying along 
the beautiful valley of the Connecticut 
river and continuing to Lake Champlain 
and Lake Memphremagog in the north. 

A copy of this book will be sent by the 
passenger department of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, on receipt of two cents in 
stamps; as will also the indispensable 
“Summer Resorts and Tours,” and the 
other descriptive publications (two cents 
in stamps for each book), “All Along 
Shore,” ‘Among the Mountains,” ‘Lakes 
and Streams,” ‘Southeast New Hamp- 
shire,’ “Merrimack and Valley,” ‘“Cen- 
tral Massachusetts,” ‘Southwest New 
Hampshire,” ‘Lake Sunapee,” ‘‘The Mon- 
adnock Region,” ‘“‘Lake Memphremagog 
and About There’ and ‘Fishing and 
Hunting.” 

Six cents in stamps will procure a copy 
of either “New England Lakes,” ‘‘Rivers 
of New England” or ‘Mountains of New 
England,’ magnificent new portfolios of 
half-tone reproductions of original photo- 
graphs just issued by the Boston & Maine 
passenger department. These are veri- 
table editions de luxe in the way of rail- 
road literature. 


For orbid Conditions take Beecuam’s Pinus. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


‘The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty- -Fourth Session... 


JSuly 10th to Aug. 18th. 


There will be each day eight hours of Sremh six of German; three of /talian ; two of Spanish ; 


three of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. 


A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also 


courses on Library Economy, Political Economy, and Chemistry. 
For programme, address the Rev, DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MASS, 


For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
263 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, III. 


MARTHAS: VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 

COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 

COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 

Containing full information on courses, advan- 


tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Simmer 


School of Chemistry, 


For 1899. 


Six courses ; Chemistry 1, 2,3, 4,5, and 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regular 


college instructors. 
the college year. 


wish to present Chemistry for admission to college. 


The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
The school offers special opportunities to teachers, college students, and to those who 
The chemical laboratory is four miles from Boston, 


on the Boston & Maine R.R., occupies the whole of a college building, and is well equipped with modern 
apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. The school will open July 5th, and be in session six weeks. 


For further information address 


Pror. FRANK W. DURKEE, Turts COLLEGE, Mass, 


New York University. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Fifth Vear. July 1o---Aug. 18. 
A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City. 

For announcement address 


MARSHALL 8. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer School, June 28---Aug. 10. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. REED, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


} 
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Incontrovertible! 


( 

¢ The Editor of the Christian Million,”’ 
§ under the heading of General Notes, on 
§ August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

5 A good article will stand upon its own 
) merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
) will continue long which does not, in a more 
> or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
) ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of The Deemster,” ‘The Manx- 

man,” The Christian,” etc., when speak- 

ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :— 

’ ‘*When a thing that is ad vertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes perinanently ; when 

) it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the public 

; finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 
2 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Q has said over and over again :— 
“(It ls a fallacy to imagine that anything 
$ will sell just because it is advertised. How 
) many nostrums have been started with glare 
§ and snuffed out in gloom ? The fact is, a 
¢ man is not easily guiled a second time; and 
§ every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does good. 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 
boxes of BEE}XCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of hali-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, 
§ periority and proverbial worth. 
2 Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
] family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
¢ and they vow stand without a rival. In boxes, 10 cents 
$ and 25 cents each, at all drug stores. 


( 


EVEL WEISS. 


BY PROFESSOR W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 


There is a little plant growing in the 
Swiss and Tyrolese alps which bears the 
local name of edelweiss. It is known to 
science as Leontopodium, or to give it its 
full uame,—Gnaphalium Contopodium. 
It is a member of the great family com- 
positae, and is no more than a species of 
life-everlasting, immortelles, or ladies’ 
tobacco. Every one will recall the pecu- 
liar nutty odor of one species of our ever- 
lasting. Dr. Holmes, in the “Autocrat,” 


speaks of its peculiar and subtle sugges- 
tion of long-ago times, or even prior ex- 
istence. Our plants are not all of them 
as beautiful as their foreign cousin, but the 
pearly immortelle, so common in our 
fields, is a far handsomer plant. 

The true edelweiss is said to grow in 
nearly inaccessible places, where it would 
seem that only the chamois could climb. 
Hence, the Swiss lover who can present a 
specimen to his lady, will stand high in 
her good graces for prowess. This may 
all be so, but the plant is of late very com- 
mon in tourists colleetions. Either heresy 
has increased or the plant has now less 
dangerous stations. It is conspicuous 
from its dense inflorescence, surrounded 
by a circle of cottony or blanket-like 
leaves of a gray color.» They price well 
and make nice specimens. Anerlach 
takes the name Edelweiss for one of his 
novels. 


“SKIPPED STITCHES.” 

Anna J. Granniss of Plainville, Ct., is 
one of the most interesting authors in 
America. Her “Old Red Cradle,” sung in 
the “Old Homestead,” has moistened tens 
of thousands of eyes, and the charming 
and pathetic verses gathered in “Skipped 
Stitches” and “Sandwort’”’ have much the 
same mission in the home that the song 
has had upon the stage. There is in her 
lines the flavor of soul that is strangely 
lacking Some things are sad and make 
you wish you had not read them, but her 
lines have none of that sadness in them. 
They win you as a_ beautiful joyous 
afflicted life does. 

Miss Granniss was born in the humble 
circumstances of a small New England 
factory village. Her school advantages 
were slight and she took her place in the 
mills at an early year. Her mother, now 
seventy-eight, became a confirmed invalid 
some years ago, and she has had to be 
nurse withal. Her life has in it all the 
conditions of disappointment and struggle 
from the ordinary standpoint, and yet she 
is the embodiment of hope and joy. 

These two books of poems, “Skipped 
Stitches” and “Sandwort’’* have been 
printed through the’ kindness of two 
women whom she has never seen, but who 
were charmed by some of these verses 
straying about in papers and periodicals. 


Their sale makes living in even a humble. 


way possible. 
I cannot refrain from giving a few 
stanzas from one of her poems, 


TO MY MOTHER 
(On her 76th birthday, April 20, 1867.) 
“My heart is full to breaking when I 
think 
That you must bear 
Alone, the weary weight of your own 
years; 
If you could wear 
“My strength, I’d strip it off, and wrap 
thee round, 
Fold upon fold; 
Then spread a gift of all my happiest days, 
Told and untold, 


“For you to walk in, like a sunlit path 
Leading away 
From this dark path of pain and weari- 
ness, 
You tread to-day. 


“T’'d weave for you out of my sweetest joys, 
A gown of peace; 

And make a couch of all my hours of ease, 
Where pain would cease.” 


*These may be had at 50 cents each, by sending to 
Miss Granniss, Plainville, Conn. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE. 


Commencement week at Illinois College 
began with the baccalaureate address by 
Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble of Chicago on Sun- 
day, June 4. The audience was very large 
and listened with great interest and de- 
light. The commencement address was 
given by Dr. John M. Coulter of Chicago. 
Among the honorary degrees was that of 
]I).D. on Rev. J. H. Rice of Alton. 

Jacksonville and the college community 
were surprised by the resignation of 
President John E. Bradley, on account of 
the financial difficulties in which the col- 
lege is involved. Resolutions of regret 
were passed by the board of trustees in 
which they “testify to their appreciation 
of the good work accomplished by him 
during his presidency. The number of 
students has increased beyond any pre- 
vious record. The number in the college 
has doubled and the number in the gradu- 
ating class has quadrupled. The social 
life of the students has been high and 
characterized by few infractions of disci- 
pline, while the standards of scholarship 
and attainment have been steadily raised.” 


in travel that can be bought. 


In traveling on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway’s great 
through trains, you do not have to dig very deep into the imaginative part of 
your nature to convince yourself that you are doing the journey in comfort. 

Now this is due not only to the fact that your surroundings are made cheerful 4% 
and pleasant by means of latest improved conveniences and considerate atten- 
tion from polite employes, but the roadbed and tracks are maintained in a perfect 
condition. The train is at a perfect balance; it rides true and easily, Bt 

Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore for travel between Cleveland 
Toledo, Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Boston. : 

When you buy your ticket over this line your investment covers the best * 


A. J, SMITH, G, P, & T. A. Cleveland, O, 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 

° tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

LARKIN Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IK 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Marcu 30ra, 


YOUR VACATION. 

It is time you decided where to spend it. 
Would you not like to spend it at far- 
famed Bar Harbor? You will not have a 
better: opportunity than is afforded this 
year by the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the oldest educational association in 
this country, which holds its 69th annual 
mecting at this noted resort, July 6-10. 
For this occasion greatly reduced rates 
are offered by both railroad and steamship 
companies, with privileges of making the 
journey partly by rail and partly by water. 
On the return trip stop-over privileges 
will be granted at or ¢«a:t of Newport Junc- 
tion, Me. Return tickets are good until 
July 31. 

An opportunity is here given of seeing 
the most beautiful and interesting stretch 
of sea coast in America. Numerous side 
trips, also at low rates, have been ar- 
ranged,—by boat to Northeast and South- 
west Harbors, Millbridge, Jonesport, and 
Machiasport; by rail to Bangor, Eastport, 
St. John, Mt. Kineo, and other places of 
interest. 

The hotels have agreed to give special 
rates, while for those whose means are 
limited, or who wish the quiet and com- 
fort of private homes, there is ample op- 
portunity at a merely nominal price. 

The meetings of the institute are held 
morning and evening, leaving the after- 
noon free for sight-seeing. The list of 
speakers includes Governor Powers of 
Maine, President Eliot of Harvard, Pro- 
fessor Tyler of Amherst, Hon. Horace G. 
Wadlin, chief of the bureau of statistics of 
labor, Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
and many others. 

Music at all the sessions will be fur- 
nished by the famous Temple quartette of 
Boston. Any person who wishes may 
share in this delightful summer outing. 
How it may be done is told in a 20-page 
bulletin, giving full particulars, which 
may be had by sending your address on a 
postal card to the secretary, Edwin H. 
Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THAYER ACADEMY. 


Principal Dr. William Gallagher of 
Thaver Academy is one of the most emi- 
nent secondary school men of the country. 
In the Boston Latin school, at Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, and at Thayer 
Academy he has shown himself a skillful 
instructor and a master in the art of ad- 
ministration. June 1 was celebrated as 
Founders’ day with a grand address by 
John D. Long, secretary of the navy. 

Sylvanus Thayer, LL. D., brevet briga- 
dier-general, U. S. A., was born in Brain- 
tree, and there passed the later years of 
his life. At his decease, in 1872, he left 
his property in trust for the establishment 
of a school for the benefit primarily of the 
original town of Braintree, now the city 
of Quincey, and the towns of Braintree, 
Randolph, and Holbrook, and the academy 
went into operation in 1877. Dr. Galla- 
gher has made this school second to none 
in the country. 


When you visit Los Angeles, be sure 
to buy some of...... 


Crystallized 


J California 
Fruit and 
Stuffed 
Prunes. 


Daintily delicious ; typical California 
products — just a nice little thing to 
remember the folks with when you 
return from your trip. On sale in 
Los Angeles stores, 


BISHOP & COMPANY, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


One pound box, postpaid to 
any pointin America, 66 cts. 


CHS 


= The Summer Quarter at the 


West Virginia University 
BEGINS JULY | AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


Classes will be formed at the 
opening of the Summer Quarter at = 
almost all stages of all subjects— = 
elementary and advanced. 

Teachers especially will find 
courses that will exactly meet their 
wants, The Summer Quarter brings 
together the brightest and most : 
energetic educators. The atmos- 
phere is charged with intellectual 
enthusiasm. It is an inspiration— 
a help that no ambitious teacher 
can afford to miss, 

Students who cannot remain the 
full twelve weeks may stay one 
term (six weeks) or whatever por- 
tion of the quarter they desire. 

The Summer Quarter is not a 
“summer school.’’ It is an integ- 
ral part of the University year. 
> Summer Quarter work counts to- 
ward a degree the same as work in 
any other quarter. All depart- 
ments will be in full operation. 
In addition to the regular faculty, 
eminent specialists from other in- 
stitutions will lecture. 

Expenses for the entire twelve 
weeks, including tuition and board, | 
may be made less than $65. 

Students attending the Summer 
Quarter may continue their work 
by correspondence if they desire. 

Catalogue free; write to 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, 
Morgantown, W. Va. = 
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aan San 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY, 


Personal selections made for School 


Officers, with due regard to 


uali- 


tications and fitness of candidates. 


SOPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Wm. F. Ja 
Auvin F. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 

Side Lights on American History... 
Wonderful History of Peter Schlemih!............. 
The Land of Song. (Three books.)........ a oe 
Lay of the Last Minstrel............. 


Connected Passages for Latin Prose Writing....... 
Latin Composition 


Scott’s Kenilworth...... 
Story of the Great Republi 
Graded Work in Arithmetic. 
Manual of the Principles of Practical Cookery..... 
The Rivals and the School for Scandal... ........... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Elson. Macmillan Company, N. Y. $ .75 
Garland, “ 1,50 
Piatt. Ginn & Company, Boston. _— 
Alger. “ 35 
Shute Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston — 
Schurz Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .15 
Rolfe. {Ed.} “ “ “ “ 
Dinwiddie. Harper Brothers, N. Y. 2.50 
Horne. “ “ “ 2.00 


Daniell. Benj. H. Sanderson & Co., Boston —— 
Norris |Ed.] American Book Company, N. Y. 
Guerber. “ “ “ 
Mann. Longmans, Green, & Company N. Y. 
Jordan, D, Appleton & Company, 
Arnold-Foster. Cassell & Company, N. Y. 

Moore. Ward Waugh Company, Chic , 00 
Roberts. Charles H. Kerr & Company, Chicago. .50 
Liebknecht. bad 10 


‘ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Special attention is called to the adver- 
tisement in the Journal of this week of 
Rev. George Benedict, instructor of short- 
hand. Address, Roon 609, Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


“Hotel Bella Vista,” Pine and Taylor 
streets, San Francisco, Cal., advertised in 
the Journal this week, is a very fine place 
at very reasonable prices. Parties to N. 
E. A. should go there. Location central 
for seeing the city. 


For official map of the city of Los 
Angeles and N. E. A. pamphlet address R. 
Tenbroek, General Eastern Agent, Union 
Pacific Railroad, 287 Broadway, New 
York. 


MR. WASSON. 

T. H. Wasson, submaster of the Brim- 
mer school, Boston, was killed by a train 
in Quincy, or rather was so severely in- 
jured that he died in a few days. He was 
gcing to his home, alighted from the train 
and was walking beside the track when 
the train which he had just left came along 
and struck him. It was here that Syl- 
vester Brown, master of the Martin 
school, Boston, was killed two years ago 
by a train. Both cases were inexplicable. 

Mr. Wasson was a native of Atkinson, 
N. H., and was one of the few self-made 
men in the Boston corps of teachers. He 
was a hard student, a strong teacher, an 
earnest, manly fellow whose influence in 
church and town life in Quincy have been 
of the best. He is genuinely mourned. 


ELECTRIC FANS IN SLEEPING 
CARS. 

Monon Route sleepers for Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati leaving Chicago at 2.45 a. 
m. have been equipped with electric fans. 
These sleepers are set in Dearborn station 
for occupancy at 9.30 p. m., and the elec- 
tric fans will make them cool and pleas- 
ant during the summer months. Get tick- 
ets at 232 Clark street, Chicago. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. é4list and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. e 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANY. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on one occa- 
sion, presented herself at a club of which 
she is a member with her bonnet wrong 
side in front. After some hesitation lest 
Mrs. Howe should feel hurt, a sister mem- 
ber informed her of the mistake. ‘‘What 
a blow to my vanity!” said Mrs. Howe, 
with an amused smile. ‘I thought I was 
receiving quite an unusual amount of at- 
tention as I came down town in the car, 
but attributed it solely to my own attrac- 
tions! ’’—Selected. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
bccn used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
scaie by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 

The keen-eyed street urchin espied the 
great writer as he landed from the boat. 
Stepping forward briskly, he touched his 
hat, and, pointing to the heavy valise in 
Rudyard’s hand, smilingly remarked, ‘Let 
me assume the white man’s burden.” 
The great Kipling looked down on the 
blue eyes of the eager urchin. ‘‘My boy,” 
he said in even tones, “a burden in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” And the 
boy passed on.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

“My husband is plain-spoken; 
a spade a spade.” 

“So does mine; but I must decline to re- 
peat what he calls the lawn-mower."-— 
Chicago Record. 


he calls 


FOR LOS ANGELES. 


The Boston & Albany railroad has ar- 
ranged through Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb for the most complete and comfort- 
able trips to the meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Los Angeles that have ever been provided 
for teachers. In July one can be comfort- 
able in travel if they are made comfortable, 
but they will be very uncomfortable if they 
are not skillfully cared for. There are no 
American excursionists in the same class 
with Raymond & Whitcomb, and this year 
their prices are not a cent more than those 
of any one who has planneu a comfortable 
trip for teachers. They have several plans 
for accommodating teachers, and their ex- 
cursions will have expert personal care, and 
will also be accompanied by A. E. Winship, 
Walter S. Parker, Will 8S. Monroe, Charles 
H. Keyes, George E. Church, John 8S. Lock, 
W. I. Twitchell, S. P. Williams, and 
Charles S. Alexander. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 


Department. 


85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, ?Coto:” 


FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


We can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- | 
ool Directors in the selection of | 


tions, and aid 


qualified teachers. 
We assist teachers in se- 
TEAC HE RS curing positions by sup- 
plying Colleges, Schools, 
and Families with Professors, Teachers, and Gov- 
ernesses Free of ous. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted MO 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


| Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


‘The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington B8t., 
; Recommends teachers. Our recommend- 


| ations have weight with school officials. 


WwW HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the ‘ Journal of Education,"’ Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


6s promised more than you did,” wrote a principal to us, last year, telling why the candidate of an - 
THEY other agency was chosen; * You spoke ont of Miss A. while Ene agency said Miss 


B. was a very unusual teacher, so we took Miss B.” He w 
>! . e writes us again this year that Miss B. proved a failure, 
wots Miss A., elected in a netgeooring school, while in no way remartable haa proved a safe Pid trustworthy 
cates and is retained at an increase of salary. This year he says he shall trust to us. If an agenc expects to 
t nue in business, it must not advertise too many remarkable teachers. We have registered more than 
thee thousand teachers, and among them PROMISED mended as remarkable. e have had some 
all a hardly fifty we have ever recom- candidates that were exceptionally strong on 
t A des—men and women now filling some of the most important places in the country. Some of thein we knew 
© be strong. Some of them we did not fully appreciate. Some of theme have developed as we could not have 
ected. But when we say toa school, “ This is a rare opportunity for you to get a superior teacher,” both the 
a ectives have their full meaning. It may not sound so alluring to say of a good, fair, safe teacher, ‘She is all 
you pay,” bas that is a good deal to say if it is true; and it is wiser to takes 
nended from an agenc 
known agency promises, gency known to weigh its words, than one of whom an un MORE. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Busing 


CHICAGO, Ill. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 

Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Los Angeles Office. 


We invite your attention to the fact that we have recently opened an office of the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency in LOS ANGELES, CAL., under the management of Prof, 0. P, Phillips. 

Teachers and School Officers who may attend the N. E. A. Meeting are invited to call on 
Prof. Phillips --- especially those teachers who may wish to locate on the Pacific Coast, and 
employers in need of teachers for the ensuivg year. 

Hereafter we shall offer registration in avy two offices of the Bridge Teachers’ Agencies for 
one fee --- $2.00. Registration will be given in additional offices on payment of $1.00 extra for 
each office. All teachers who have already enrolled their names in either the Boston or 
Chicago office of the Bridge Teachers’ Agency and whose memberships have not already expired 
will be given registration in the Los Angeles office on payment of $1.00, this registration to 
date from the time candidates originally registeced, and to expire two years from that time. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS' AGENCIES, 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors, 


Boston--Chicago--Los Angeles. 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools chase any other Agency. Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September Hall 
Agenc now coming in. New Year-Book free. id 
y. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 


AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. all on or ad 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Wat 0. rear, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
K A for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


| The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


men and women, for present calls. 

If you must know chances before 
enrolling, it will investigate your record if yousend your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at.....-.-+ ++. 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Mantal free. 


IF YOU PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now makirg 
selections of first-class teachers — college and normal graduates — for 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHER’S AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
iv that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


W ‘ ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship ’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F, PEASE. 
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AKRON, OHIO. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Publishers. 


The Latest and Best 


Pedagogical 
Literature. 


BRIEF 

EXTRACTS. =| 

AS Cc. 
“The art of teaching & 
should have its foundations Zz By by 
in science.” (ove) 
< > x 
“ The individual teacher “2° 8 
must have part in the con- > 


struction of the science in 
which his art is to have its 
foundations.” 


55 
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“Obedience to principles 
of philosophy, though it be 
the best philosophy, is only 
slavery as long as the teacher 
who submits to such laws 
cannot justify these in his 
own consciousness.” 
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Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


J- B. LippINcoTT COMPANY, 


714-722 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR 
tc. JN 20 LESSONS 


in schools and = 1 $1.5 
tudy. Complete, bound, 
‘ Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample & lessons, 80c 


sarn by our original and simple 


LANGUAGES BY method those unable to come to _ 
Academy, and have most perfect in- 
PHONOGRAPH and amusement combined, 
2 Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 6c, for cat. 


¢ Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING? 


eee 43-47 East 0th St., 
COMPANY fea ie New Yorke 


352 Washington Street, 
-.- Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND. 


Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 

PRNICIPAL ROBINSON, of Albany (N. Y.) High School 
says: “ Stenography is coming into High Schools and com- 
ing to stay, and it 1s well to recognize thefact.” 

Get ‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor,” 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo.,etc. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 4c. 


Oud thank 
of 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success — Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, ny s. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, 


‘wo attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Unmounted, $1.00.......... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30,........ . Booklet free. 
The Prang Educational Company 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c, 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
’ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertbrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

ce Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS | 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 


We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies Gusset a to the JOURNAL can 


FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 


free of cost. have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 


Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
subscription. 
JournaL or Epucation, | NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-o 
AmericanJournal of Education.. St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 


Indiana School Journal..-:::....Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ .....Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly. 
Journal of Education... 
Journal of Pedagogy... 
Kindergarten Review. .... 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................. Des Moines,:Ia. 
Missour: School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,............++. Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
BORO. New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin............... Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education................ inneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal ............s0005. New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, [ll 
Southern Schools. .............- Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.............. New York, N 
New York, N. 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 


Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED ACADEMY, buildings- 
and grounds costing over $20,000, beautifully situ- 
ated on Cayuga Lake, to be leased, free of rent to 
experienced educator capable of establishing and 
successfully carrying ona boys’ school or academy 
for both sexes. Steam heat, electric lights, ani 
rooms for about sixty boarding pupils. 

Address E. W. MOSHER, Secretary, 
AURORA, N. Y. 


| A Rare Opportunity. 


‘SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
gone rinciple, that where a method aims to regulate 
he modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where voca) 
8 studied as a manifestation of the processes 
f thinking, there results the truer energy of the sty. 
ent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com. 
lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
he Outlook (from a review the books of S. 8. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 
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| Leland T. Powers says have given fhe work of elo. 
shed it upon scien- 
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tific and artistic principles. 
Specimen copy of Lxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mags, 


“ Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


y, NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Educational Institutions. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


FREE COURSES tor TEACHERS fitting for both 
| Grammar and High School work, at the 

SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, 
established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. ‘Time for each 
course, October Junel, Address 


GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., Boston, MAss. 


COLLEGES, 
_ Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


Eleventh and Clintcn Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 14%, 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and 
| clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 
DR, WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


B STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ae ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 

Course for Su isors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert en 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, _A. G, 30YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
| Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, Mass. 

For both sexes. 

| For eatalogues address 
| CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


goer LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


BARBRA 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 


taught rea/ diterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, | 


With this thought and object in view, CHtLp Srupy oF THE CLassics has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable non of the q 


later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely an 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 


attractively @ 


This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. 


+ +» « Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


x 
s with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 
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